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I " The tale is exceptionally well told : the descriptive passaj^es are strong and viv«' 

I id without being over-elaborated ; and the recital of fights and adventures on sea and 

I land is thrilling, without leading to any excess of horrors. The characters in the book 

I are not all villians, but the progress of the narrative i^ lighted up by the ideals and 

» strivings of brave and honorable men. The book is certainly a most attractive addi* 

. tion to fiction of adventure, for it shows a fine degree of imagmation on the part of thQ-j 

' author. A glance at the illustrations by Lancelot Speed will alone be enouga to incite \ 

'■ a reading of the story from beginning to end." — The Beacon, Boston. I 

I ** It is a work of genius — of the romantic-realistic school. The story is one of i 

pirates and buried treasure in an island off the coast of Wales, and so well is it done ; 
that it fascinates the reader, putting him under an hypnotic spell, lasting long after the 
i book has been laid aside. It is dedicated to 'every one whose blood rouses at a tale 

1 of tall fights and reckless adventure,' to men and boys alike, yet there will be keener 

appreciation by the boys of larger growth, whose dreams ' of buried treasure and of 
one day discovering some hoard whereby to become rich beyond imagination ' have 
become dim and blurred in the ' toil and struggle for subsistence.' ' The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon' is one of the great books of 1895 and will live long." — The World, New York. 

" It is a splendid story of the sea, of battle and hidden treasure. This picture of 
the times of the sea rovers is most skillfully drawn in transparent and simple English, 
and it holds from cover to cover the absorbed interest of the reader." 

—Press, Philadelphia. 

" It is a story after the heart of both man and boy. There are no dull moments in 
it, and we find ourselves impatient to get on, so anxious are we to see what the next 
turn in the events is to bring forth ; and when we come to the end we exclaim in 
sorrow, " Is that all? " and begin to turn back the leaves and re-read some of the most 
exciting incidents. 

Owen Rhoscomyl has just the talents for writing books of this kind, and they are 
worth a dozen of some of the books of to-day where life flows slugeishly on in a draw- 
ing-room. When the author writes another we want to know of it. — Times, Boston. 

" The style of this thrilling story is intensely vivid and dramatic, but there is 
nothing in it of the cheap sensational order. It is worthy a place among the classics 
for boys." — Advertiser, Boston. 

" The present school of romantic adventure has produced no more strikingly im- 
aginative story than this weird tale of Welsh pirates m the eighteenth century. . . . 
A most enthralling tale, . . . told with great artistic finisn and with intense spirit. 
It may be recommended without reserve to every lover of this class of fiction." 

— Times, Philadelphia. 

" It is one of the best things of its kind that have appeared in a long time. . . . 
We do not know how far this tale may be taken to be historical, and, to be frank, 
we don't care. If these things did not happen, they might have happened, and ought 
to have happened, and that is enough for us. If vou like * Treasure Island ' and 
'Kidnapped' and the 'White Company' and ' Francis CI udde' and 'Lorna Doone,' 
get ' The Jewel of Ynys Galon ' and read it. You will not be disappointed." 

— Gazette, Colorado Springs, Col. 

" Our own interest in the book led us to read it at a sitting that went far into the 
night. The old Berserker spirit is considerably abroad in these pages, and the blood 
coursed the faster as stirring incident followed desperate situation and daring enter- 
prise." — Literary World, London. 
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"PLOUGHED." 



CHAPTEK I. 



THE undergraduate's HOME-COMING. 



'' Heard about Quin ? '* 

"Quin? Quintin Courdelaye? What 
about him? Ploughed, I suppose." 

" Ploughed ? Yes ; and rather remarkably 
sick about it too. It is rough luck, isn't 
it?" 

"Rough luck? Humph! Not much 
luck about it. He is not bright enough to 
risk playing the fool, and he thought he 
was, that's all." 

Two young men, with cigars in their 

mouths, and railway rugs over their arms, 

1 
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were standing on the platform of a railway 
station, waiting for the train. The station 
was Oxford, and by its general appearance 
any one could see at a glance it was the end 
of an Oxford term. The day was the 22nd 
of December, and the year was — but no 
need to say what the year was. 

The speakers, whose brief colloquy has 
been narrated above, looked cheerfully 
round upon innumerable groups of other 
undergraduates, chattering and cheerful as 
themselves, nodding to some, and inter- 
changing remarks with others ; until, just 
before the signal fell, there hurried to the 
front a late comer, on whose appearance, 
after one quick glance, they drew closer 
together, and feigned instant absorption in 
the topic of their conversation. 

It might have been noticed by a curious 
observer that several others did the same 
thing ; and Quintin Courdelaye, on his part, 
was fully occupied with his luggage, his 
porter, and hin purchase of a morning paper 
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during the few minutes which ensued before 
the train drew up. He then hastily selected 
a compartment already almost full, and 
plunging into the one vacant place, sat well 
back, and neither looked at nor spoke to any 
one till the whistle sounded : after which he 
drew a breath of relief, courteously hoped 
his portmanteau was not in any one's way, 
spread his rug over his knees — for the 
morning was cold and frosty — and unfold- 
ing his paper, buried himself apparently in 
its contents. In reality he was thinking, 
and his thoughts were bitter ones. 

It was not altogether his fault that he 
had been " ploughed for his Little Go ". He 
had been careless, of course ; careless, idle, 
and over-confident ; but these would hardly 
have sufficed to make him fail in the com- 
paratively easy examination, had he been, as 
he thought hitherto he was, a young man of 
talent. In that case — oh, well, there was 
no need to consider what he would have 
done in that case. To have affirmed, more- 
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over, that he had been physically out of 
sorts during the greater portion of the term, 
and especially towards the end of it, the 
period he had mentally devoted towards 
making up any arrears of work necessary, 
would have simply exposed him to the 
laughter of his contemporaries. What ! he, 
Quintin Courdelaye, who prided himself on 
his rude health and strength, on being up to 
anything, and able to pull through anything, 
to begin now puling and whining? He 
preferred to have it thought, as it was 
thought, that he had " played the fool ". 

It was indeed a mixture of causes which 
had brought about the lamentable result. 
Quintin, not yet twenty years of age, had, 
as a matter of fact, scarcely done with his 
growth ; and, though rather ashamed of the 
fact, could not deny his tailor's assertions. 
He often felt languid and disinclined for 
any exertion, yet was annoyed by nothing 
so much as by comment or inquiry on the 
subject. To be told he had lost flesh or 
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colour made him half indignant, half 
alarmed ; to be asked if anything were the 
matter was a pointed insult. 

Nor was our young man in any sense out 
of health : muscle and sinew were all right, 
and as long as he did nothing, or rather 
overdid nothing, there was no occasion for 
the most anxious of parents to feel a 
moment's concern ; but he was disinclined, 
wonderfully disinclined, to take up a book 
unless it were of the lightest description. 
As a schoolboy he had been rather fond of 
reading after a fashion, and everybody at 
Courdelaye had been told of dear Quintin's 
abilities, and shown dear Quintin's early 
prizes, until it was perhaps natural that an 
only son should have learned to believe in 
himself. It is so easy to be clever when 
heir to twenty thousand a year. 

There were scraps of a little boy's writ- 
ings, pencil drawings, and school exercises, 
treasured up in a sacred corner of Lady 
Coiu'delaye's bureau, which Quintin had 
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seen produced and whispered about when 
he was in petticoats. He had regularly 
brought home a prize for somethiiig, were it 
only for "general progress," from the tutor's 
luxurious establishment to which he, with a 
dozen other darlings of his own class, had 
been consigned preparatory to Eton. The 
sumptuously bound volumes had been 
arranged on a prominent shelf in Lady 
Courdelaye's boudoir. Lady Coiu'delaye 
did not know that most, if not all, of the 
other little men had taken home similar 
volumes. 

Neither did Sir Richard, for that matter. 
Sir Richard was a jolly, sporting, country 
gentleman of the olden type, whose Latin 
and Greek had never been of a pronounced 
order, and who now read his Tinted with a 
comfortable conviction that there was no- 
thing else worth reading, — except, to be 
sure, the Field; and now and then a para- 
graph in his own county paper. 

His opinion, therefore, in no wise clashed 
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with his lady's. He would laugh at her 
indulgently, and affect to pooh-pooh it 
when others were by ; but in serious con- 
versation by themselves, husband and wife 
were quite of one mind ; — they had got an 
uncommonly clever son, and would not be 
surprised at anything he did. 

This conviction, as we say, had so per- 
meated the atmosphere of Quintin Courde- 
laye's home, that without dwelling upon it, 
or troubling himself with any profound 
researches into the grounds on which it 
was based, the dutiful son accepted the fact. 

At Eton he did fairly well ; — took a place 
if anything rather above the average ; and 
all concerned were satisfied. , 

^'Boys will be boys," Sir Richard had 
nodded his head over his wine, and regarded 
his offspring with complacency. '' Eton says 
nothing. At Oxford, Quin, my boy, we shall 
see what you can do. Oxford's the place for 
you to make your mark. I was a stupid dog 
myself, and came away much as 1 went ; 



they couldn't make anything of me— and I 
never tried to make anything of myself. 
But you're another sort, Quin ; you're going 
to astonish 'em. I expect I shall have to 
invite the dons down some of these days, 
and get together some parsons to meet them 
and keep them off me. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I 
shall cut a sorry figure among you, eh ? 
You'll all talk over my head, of course." 
And the jolly baronet would laugh proudly. 

So had Quintin laughed, more than once 
when now and then during the term he had 
had a hint from friends more experienced 
than himself. He had kicked up his heels, 
enjoyed the life, and taken things easily 
during the first term or two ; and more 
than one kindly disposed senior had dropped 
a warning in his ear ; at which he had been 
disposed to be half amused, half affronted. 

The bare idea of his not " passing " ! He 
nded rather grandly ; tossed up his 
head, and thought he would soon 
mentors what a trifle the whole 
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affair was to him. What was it ? Only the 
" Little Go ". He meant to take honours 
by-and-by. 

And he smiled secretly as their dubious 
countenances rose before him after they had 
gone their ways, and he his ; they did not 
know how simple it would be to pick up 
the threads, he told himself, with a vision of 
the little row of prizes at Courdelaye. 

And now, confound it all ! the joke was 
on their side ! 

He could scarcely believe it ; was almost 
stunned by the first intelligence ; while as 
for the prospect of his return home it loomed 
in front like a thunder-cloud. Such an event 
as that home-coming was wont to be ! And 
this Christmas vacation in particular should 
have marked a stride forward, and been 
honoured accordingly ! 

Moreover, if it had been difficult for him 
to overcome his own incredulity, how should 
he ever break down that of parents who 
took it for granted that he had only to name 
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his niche in the temple of fame, and it 
wouhi be his by right? How should he 
get the whole thing over? 

Sir Richard would be on the doorstep 
looking out for him ; Lady Courdelaye 
in the corridor with arms outstretched. 
Both would cry " Well ? " at the same 
instant, jubilant, yet affecting to treat it 
as a matter of course that the scion of 
their lordly race had taken his proper 
place, if nothing more, in his academical 
career, — and, that settled, they would be 
full of schemes for filling the vacation with 
gaiety and amusement suited to relax the 
mind. His father would eagerly inform him 
about the sport and other out-door matters, 
and inquire his wishes respecting the men to 
be asked down from among his own contem- 
poraries ; his mother would have made out 
a list for successive house-parties, and have 
her head full of arrangements designed as 
usual for his especial benefit ; his favourite 
cousins had, he knew, been already secured. 
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In the course of the evening the old vicar 
would look in for an academic chat. The 
butler, the nurse, half a dozen old servants 
who had known him from infancy, would 
have to hear sooner or later the detestable 
truth. 

All of this rose before Quintin now. For 
a few hours he had thought of shirking the 
scene in its entirety, bolting off somewhere 
out of sight, and writing instead of going 
home : but a friend had come in, and very 
kindly and sensibly urged him not to make 
too much of his misfortune ; added to which 
he had, while at Oxford, a feeling that no- 
where else would it be of like importance. 
If he could get out of range of under- 
.graduates, and safely within the precincts 
of Courdelaye Hall, and have the first 
announcement over ! — that was now our 
traveller s deep-breathed aspiration. 

It was towards dusk when the train 
stopped at a small station in the Midlands, 
and a smart footman, as by intuition, was 
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at Quintin's side the instant he stepped 
upon the platform. He did not know 
the footman ; and he devoutly hoped old 
Hutchins would not himself be driving 
the dogcart — {that was to say, supposing 
Hutchins were likely to know anything or 
inquire anything). But next instant there 
followed a stab at his heart, for it was not 
Hutchins, it was his father who held the 
reins, and who hallooed a joyous greeting 
as he approached. 

" Ha, old fellow ! here you are ! In good 

time, too ! The mare won't stand a minute 

in this weather. In with his portmanteau, 

William. Anything else ? Put them all 

in, then. Cold journey, eh ? Perhaps I'd 

better keep the box-seat, Quintin, if your - 

hands are cold 1 " Then as the mare started 

wJfT. a Kound : " Soho, old girl ! — quietly— 

I won't talk till we get out of the 

^uin, my boy ; she's sure to run her 

) something if 1 do, in these nasty 

treets. Yoiu" mother wanted us to 
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call at the chemist's for some medicine — but 
she's better without it. The sight of you 
will do her more good than any doctor's 
powders." And he beamed round on the 
tall figure by his side. 

Quintin nodded, accepting the reprieve. 
How jolly it would have been, that rattling 
drive through the frosty air, against the 
flaming sunset, with his bosom full of anti- 
cipation, with all sorts of pleasant things in 
prospect, and pleasant memories in retro- 
spect, if only — only — he ground his teeth, 
and his brows twitched together with a 
jerk ! Should he wait for his father to 
speak, or should he blurt out with the fact 
which would change everything in the 
twinkling of an eye? 

Sir Richard, who was now occupied with 
the antics of his spirited favourite, and 
dreaming of nothing less than the intel- 
ligence which lay like a ton weight on his 
son's heart, evinced, or so it seemed to 
Quintin's excited fancy, a sort of satisfac- 
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tion in deferring anything like settled con- 
versation to a more convenient moment. 
So be it; he would have but the one 
telling, and it should be short and sharp. 
"I'll tell you all about everything, sir, 
when we get home," he observed quietly. 

" Aye, that will be best : when your 
mother can hear too." 

These were the only sentences which 
had passed between father and son on the 
latter's affairs, when they drew up beneath 
the portico of Courdelaye Hall. 

Half an hour later three people stood 
silently looking at each other within the 
old-fashioned library, whose door had been 
carefully shut. The drawing-room was full 
of guests, and Quintin had impatiently de- 
clined entering it. He had something to 
say to his parents, — would they come apart 
with him for a moment ? The moment had 
lengthened ; and at the end of half an hour 
all three stood, as we have said, silent. 
There was no more to be said. The first 
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shock of astonishment and increduKty had 
given place to a hailstorm of rapid ques- 
tions, laconic answers, and irritable rejoin- 
ders ; these again had been followed by a 
gloomy pause, broken only now and again 
by an involuntary ejaculation of dismay. 
Sir Richard had ceased to declare it was 
" Impossible ! " Lady Courdelaye, to vow it 
was '^ A mistake " ; and both now remained 
motionless, with their eyes on the floor, in 
attitudes of perplexity and dejection, as 
though unable to comprehend all at once 
the full extent of their calamity. 

At length. ^*Your uncle Mark here too!" 
exclaimed Quintin's father, bitterly. " And 
Mark has always said you'd do nothing, 
when he heard of your enjoying yourself at 
Christ Church, as boys will. How he will 
chuckle ! He " Quintin made a move- 
ment ; Lady Courdelaye breathed a sigh. 

"If it had been the taking of your degree 
" continued the speaker. 

"We need not go over all that again, 
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sir," interrupted his son, sharply; and as 
he spoke, Quintin turned and quitted the 
room. 

In his secret consciousness he knew that 
he had been treated with all the moderation 
of affection and indulgence. His parents 
had indeed permitted him to see that they 
suffered as he suffered ; they were simple 
people, unversed in diplomacy, and the 
mortification of their souls was written 
broadly upon their countenances, as well as 
audible in every broken sentence. That 
was enough ; he had never expected re- 
proaches ; and it in no wise lessened his 
own self-disgust to find that it was merely 
shared by those whose interests were iden- 
tical with his own. 



CHAPTEE II. 
AND THIS FOR THE HEIR OF COURDELAYE ! 

QuiNTiN had now to face the phalanx of 
assembled guests in the drawing-room, and 
would fain have found an excuse for not 
going down ; but this was impossible. 

Even Lady Courdelaye thought it was 
impossible, when he paved the way for a 
suggestion by sundry mutterings. She 
blamed herself indeed for having already 
filled the house, when she might have known 
that her dear boy would have preferred to 
be alone on this his first evening — but per- 
haps it would hardly do to give out that he 
had been over-worked (Quintin made a ges- 
ture of disgust), all things considered. 

Quintin, who had sought her room in the 

(2) 
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half hope that she would find some means 
of extricating him from the ugly moment in 
front, retired disconsolate as the dressing- 
gong sounded. 

He managed to let the entire party be 
gathered together, however, ere he hurried 
down, and shook hands all round. 

They had been informed, of course. Not 
a word was spoken on the subject upper- 
most in the thoughts of relation, friend, or 
acquaintance, — but well did the young man 
know to what such forbearance was due, 
and he winced beneath it as much, or pos- 
sibly more, than he would have done had 
the wound been boldly probed. 

Sir Richard went by, making a fuss about 
a trifling mishap which had occurred to the 
lady whom he was conducting to the dinner- 
table. Sir Richard could not conceive how 
such a thing could have happened ; was ex- 
cessively annoyed that it should have hap- 
pened in his house ; had a set of stupid 
blundering servants who took their own 
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way in everything, and never paid the 
slightest attention to his orders ; and who 
ought to be sent to the right-about, if any 
better were to be had in their place. Sir 
Richard was talking loudly as he passed 
his son. 

When Quintin's mother took her place at 
the head of the table she also was deeply 
engrossed in a trivial narration. She had 
had siwh an adventure that day : one of her 
little ponies had shied at a heap of stones 
on the high road, and startled the other, 
and they had both set off at such a pace ; 
and had nearly run up against Farmer Jones 
and his market-cart — and to avoid a smash 
the farmer had had to drive right into the 
ditch, — and really she must go herself to 
Wood Edge the next day, and apologise for 
the shocking behaviour of her naughty little 
' Mustard ' and ' Cress '. 

Even Quintin's own partner, a quiet girl 
with studious tastes, who had been burning 
to discuss with him such topics of univer- 
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sity life as would have had for them a 
common interest, now ^' shied " as decidedly 
at the mere mention of Oxford as ever 
Lady Courdelaye's ponies did at obnoxious 
objects on the high road. Instead, the fair 
Eleanor swiftly introduced her own con- 
cerns ; could think of nothing else than the 
photographic camera with which she had 
lately been presented, and had scarcely un- 
folded her napkin ere Quintin was informed 
that, in common with the rest of the com- 
pany, he was to be victimised on the 
morrow. 

Quintin tried to be interested, to be 
ironical, and jocular, and all that he ought 
to be ; but he was aware that his banter was 
forced, and his prognostications weak and 
flavourless. What was more, in his present 
sensitive state, it was to him almost glar- 
ingly apparent that Eleanor thought so too. 
Bravely she hammered away at her battered 
subject; insisted upon its many trials and 
disappointments ; poured forth a stream of 
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technical phrases ; and received with pro- 
found attention and bent head his meaning- 
less, often absurdly irrelevant replies. He 
knew that she knew that she had only half 
his ear, — that she was perfectly aware of 
what lay underneath all this feint of keep- 
ing up a busy dialogue. He was thinking : 
" I wonder what uncle Mark said ? . . . I 
wonder how my father put it to him ? . . . 
I wonder if any one is talking about it 
now ? . . . A couple over there are speak- 
ing suspiciously low. What are they mutter- 
ing about? Why are they looking so 
carefully the other way? . . . Why does 
nobody look at me? What a nuisance it 
is that all these people are here ! " 

With this in his mind, Quintin ought to 
have blessed the kind-hearted damsel who 
was thus gallantly holding for him the fort, 
and covering his discomfiture as much as 
it could be covered : but he was too miser- 
able even to feel grateful ; and, with all 
the inconsistency of wretchedness, would 
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almost have preferred being openly scoffed 
at, to being helped and compassionated. 
No dinner party had ever seemed to him so 
long, and he sprang to his feet at the first 
movement from his mother's end of the 
table. 

The room half cleared, matters im- 
proved somewhat for my hero ; for he and 
a young boy cousin whose one thought for 
the time being was of winter frost, skating, 
and toboganning, drew their chairs to- 
gether, and plunged headlong into the 
relative merits of "acmes" and strap- 
skates. Quintin could skate well, whereas 
his cousin was only an enthusiastic be- 
ginner, so that the one could really believe 
in the whole-souled absorption of the other. 

Indeed, Neddy Beauchamp was so ob- 
viously on tenter-hooks to display his new 
pair of club skates and have the opinion 
of an expert before putting them into use, 
that the two were enabled to beat a re- 
treat under cover of his impatience, and 
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proceed upstairs to a private inspection, 
without anybody's making a remark. 

As long as he could detain the youngster, 
and let him run on from one subject to an- 
other of his own concerns, Quintin was fairly 
quiescent. He and Ned smoked a little ; 
and he looked at everything in the room, 
and yawned, and said the cold made him 
sleepy, and vowed it was a bore to have to 
go back to the drawing-room. But this 
could not last for ever. He had to go, and 
the rest of the evening had to be got through 
somehow. 

It proved to be but a beginning of ordeals. 
There was the same gauntlet to be run the 
next morning — and, indeed, a repetition of 
it with variations all through the day, and 
every successive day. He could not find 
himself alone with anybody, were it only an 
old farm tenant or family retainer, without 
being conscious of a hasty desire to cut short 
the tete-h-tete; and he had continually to 
feign good spirits and cheerful greetings in 
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order to escape comment either expressed 
or unexpressed. And this for the heir of 
Courdelaye ! 

It was intolerable. Again and again he 
felt as if he could almost have murdered 
his former self. The fool — the idiot — the 
unutterable, incomprehensible idiot that he 
had been ! Night and day, this was the 
burden of his thoughts. 

And then he took to having fancies — 
fancied that he heard his father muttering 
in a corner, the while he glanced in his 
direction ; fancied that his mother was swift 
to get before him, and have a hasty confi- 
dence with neighbours who called accident- 
ally, or who were encountered for the first 
time in other houses ; fancied that the very 
servants looked at him with curious, inquisi- 
tive eyes. When an excuse was found for 
not attending the county ball, and again for 
evading the hunt ball — for both of which a 
party had been made up at Courdelaye, year 
by year, from time immemorial — he bit his 
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lips to prevent him self from fiercely demand- 
ing the cause of the change. Why could 
they not openly say they were ashamed of 
him ? Ashamed to produce their vara avis 
now fallen from his high estate — their swan 
turned goose ! Confound delicacy ! It was 
out of place when a man could make such 
an accursed exhibition of himself. 

By-and-by, however, when Sir Richard 
began to grow habituated to his disappoint- 
ment, and to fall by instinct into his old 
ways of inviting every one he met to come 
and dine, reminding Quintin to do the same, 
and recalling the names of others to whom 
hospitality was wont to be shown, the son 
was affronted anew. Nothing pleased him, 
nothing beguiled him from his mood. Even 
the indulgent and sympathetic Lady Cour- 
delaye began to tire of morose looks and 
short answers, and was at her wits' end to 
procure some medicine for the "mind dis- 
eased" of her darling. Would not Sir 
Richard speak to his son ? A few serious, 
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affectionate words of expostulation would 
surely put the matter on a more easy foot- 
ing. The world had not come to an end 
because dear Quintin had met with the first 
slight check in his career. He would soon 
pick up again the ground he had lost. It 
really signified little, wry little, if he had 
not quite fulfilled their expectations. Quin- 
tin knew they were not angry with him — 
only a little put out and annoyed, as he 
was himself 

'' Humph ! " grunted Sir Richard at this. 

"If the dear boy could only be persuaded 
" began she. 

"Well, persuade him," retorted he. 

But neither of them coveted the office. 
Even the old vicar timidly kept off the 
ground; while the uncle Mark above 
alluded to, albeit a dyspeptic pessimist, 
after one sarcastic look into Quintin's face, 
preferred to hold his tongue. " Could not 
have believed the lad had it in him to take 
it so much to heart ! " he muttered ; and a 
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shade of ironicjal respect, born of conflicting 
emotions, showed itself in his manner, and 
was construed by his nephew into pity, and 
smarted beneath accordingly. 

A week passed. Christmas was over, 
and a duller Christmas had never been ex- 
perienced at Courdelaye Hall. The party 
originally assembled to spend it there had 
departed, saying to each other that Quintin's 
failure had spoilt everything, and ought 
not to have been allowed to spoil every- 
thing, — that Lady Coiu^delaye was alto- 
gether too much of a mother, — ^and that 
even Sir Richard was not himself. What 
a thing it was to have an only son ! Had 
there been a dozen romping lads about the 
place no one would have thought twice 
about a stupid college examination. 
Certainly it was absurd that such a trifling 
misdemeanour should have been allowed to 
cast a damper over the whole festive 
season. Somebody ought to have shaken 
the spoilt boy well; told him it served 
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him right, and that he could not expect 
honours and degrees to fall like sugar- 
plums into his mouth. 

If Quintin had meant to mind so much 
about it, argued the complainants, why had 
he not done so at the right time and place ? 
It was too late in the day to begin to care 
now. Fretting and worrying over a thing 
that was past and over never did any good 
yet, — as witness the proverb anent *^ spilt 
milk". And really the sight of Quintin 
mooning about by himself in the park, or 
coming in from long solitary rides all fagged 
out, or burrowing behind the books in the 
library, and pretending to read when there 
was nothing to read for — was so very much 
the reverse of exhilarating, that one and all 
protested they hoped for their own sakes, 
if not for the Courdelayes', that the end of 
Quintin's university life would be more 
prosperous than its beginning. 

'' And indeed it is very tiresome ! " sighed 
Quintin's lady mother over and over again. 
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in confidence with herself — though she 
would not for worlds have breathed the 
sigh aloud, at least to any one but her hus- 
band. *' It is so extremely awkward ; it has 
the appearance of our being all in disgrace ! 
Surely by this time we might be allowed to 
forget an unfortunate accident which is 
never likely to occur again. I really can- 
not see that we should act as if we had 
been placed in mourning.'' 

To be placed in mourning — irrespective of 
its cause — was always regarded in the light 
of a calamity by Lady Courdelaye, who was 
fond of entertaining, and who, having few 
pursuits, and none with which guests at all 
interfered, contrived to be rarely without 
occupants for her spare chambers. She 
would indeed have been satisfied to be 
alone with her husband and son, on whom 
her narrow affections entirely centred, 
could she have reckoned on the constant 
society of either, — but Sir Richard was an 
out-of-door man, who pursued his own life 
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with some very just sense of its responsi- 
bility as a landlord, and some very keen 
perception of its pleasure as a sportsman. 
Between the two he had but little time for 
her ladyship until the close of the day. 

She wanted some one to walk with, talk 
with, drive with, — some one who would 
sit in the room while she wrote her notes, 
and to whom she could prattle of the 
various small matters which filled the 
measiu'e of her thoughts; and this r6le 
suited Quintin no better than his father. 
As Sir Richard vowed he thought women 
did best by themselves during the day, his 
son thought likewise — ^and it may at once 
be owned that Lady Courdelaye was 
scarcely the person to make either ever 
think differently. 

But such being the case, it was certainly 
somewhat hard on the poor lady to have 
her tendrils ruthlessly clipped, at the 
particular season of the year when they 
most needed an object, or objects, round 
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which to entwine. In wintry weather she 
was often confined to the house ; and it 
being now mid- winter, there were days and 
days on which she never set foot out of 
doors. On these she had been wont to see 
pleasant little groups dotted about in her 
vast saloons, to find sociable chess-tables 
and draught-boards in full swing, and hear 
the merry click of billiard balls as she 
passed down the corridor. Now Quintin 
said, '* Oh, what's the use ? " if she sug- 
gested getting a few people together, — and 
yet he scarcely ever came himself to the 
drawing-room. 

For the first time in her life she knew 
what it was to experience a sensation of 
chagrin, almost of resentment, at behaviour 
so unreasonable, at gloom which infected 
every one, and took the pleasant edge off 
every project. Quintin would not do this, 
and would not do that. He had a dis- 
agreeable way of asking, *' What was the 
good of it ? " when she proposed any plan 
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of which no particular "good" could be 
alleged, but which she had mildly fancied 
might win his approbation. He was not 
to be cajoled, and pricking up his ears, 
detected the maternal wile as by magic. 

When asked what he did like, he " could 
not conceive why it was necessary that he 
should like anything". When his mother, 
with a faint sigh of impatience, would ex- 
claim that she only sought to find out what 
he wanted, the answer would be, that he 
wanted to be ''let alone". 

Now, Quintin was not by nature peevish 
or ill-humoured ; in the heyday of his pros- 
perity no one could complain that indul- 
gence had rendered him callous to the 
feelings of others, — but he had not yet 
learned to endm^e adversity; it found him 
unprepared, and he went down before the 
first stroke. It seemed now to his perverted 
vision as though academical success were 
well-nigh the one earthly thing to be de- 
sired; and, with some measure of truth, 
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would tell himself a dozen times a day, 
that whereas he was heir of a title and 
fortune, and petted by fate at every point, 
in the one thing which he had attempted 
to achieve for himself, he had failed, and 
failed ignominiously. 

At length the crisis came. 

Sir Richard was sitting in his library 
peacefully perusing the Times, which had 
come in by the afternoon post, when, some- 
what to his annoyance — for he had learned 
of late to view Quintin's presence in the 
light of a disturbing element — the door 
opened noisily and his son entered. ''I say," 
he began, and stopped. *' I say, sir " 

Sir Richard looked over the top of his 

paper with a frown. He had just got well 

into a leading article and sympathised with 

its convictions. ''I say, sir," proceeded 

Quintin roughly, " it's no use ; I can't stand 

this any longer. Robert Hinson has come 

down to stay with his people in the village, 

and I met him to-day." 

3 
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" Dear me !— well ?— what of that ? " de- 
manded Sir Richard testily. "What is 
Robert Hinson to you, or you to him ? I 
don't even know who * Robert Hinson' is. 
Those Hinsons in the village are upstart 
people " 

" He comes from a grammar school, and 
is going to be one of the first men at 
Oxford, that's all." 

Then the father perceived. He looked 
his son full in the face, looked for a few 
seconds into the fire, and turned to his 
paper again. He had nothing to say. 

" Can't you see," pursued the intruder, 
drawing nearer, " what a beastly position 
this places me in ? I, with all my education 
and advantages — those are the proper 
terms, aren't they ? " bitterly — " I can't even 
pass my * Little Go,' while this fellow 
from a common school " 

" Huts ! " exclaimed Sir Richard angrily. 

" I'm not going to risk another meeting, 
anyway. Send me off somewhere, I don't 
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care where. Let me go to Scotland — to 
Kirkintown. Give out that I have gone 
for winter shooting ; and I'll go and stop 
with old Sandy M'Innes and his wife at 
the farm." 

'' Good heavens ! You don't mean it ? " 

'* I do mean it. What is more, I am fixed 
to do it. I shall start for Galloway to- 
night — at least, unless you forbid me, sir," 
in a tone more befitting the occasion. 

" Forbid ? You are your own master ; " 
but here the parent's voice also underwent a 
faint change. "Your mother?" he suggested 
interrogatively. 

" She won't be sorry to get rid of me. I'm 
only a nuisance. Let me go, and I shall at 
least be out of people's sight for a time." 

" You will, of course, go up again at the 
beginning of next term ? " 

*'I — I suppose so." 

" ' Suppose so ? ' Quintin, you are talking 
nonsense, and you know it. This has been a 
deplorable business, — but it's done and can't 
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be undone. Pull yourself together, and wipe 
out the recollection of it. You can't be a 
Courdelaye and want pluck. Go to Kirkin- 
town, if you wish it ; go and see how you 
get on ; it is not the place I myself should 
choose to stop at in the depth of winter, but 
that's no matter. You can't be more hipped 
there than you are here. Only understand 
that when the month is over, back you go 
to Oxford; and — and — I trust your uncle 
Mark will not have the chance of saying 
nasty things to me a second time, that's 
all." 

By break of day Quintin was off. 



CHAPTER III. 
" I DID THE RIGHT THING TO COME HERE." 

When Sir Richard Courdelaye, in response 
to his son's request to be allowed to go 
down to his shooting lodge on the west 
coast of Scotland, in order to pass the rest 
of the Christmas vacation away from his 
own home and people, observed that it was 
not the place he should choose to stop at in 
the depth of winter, he had in his mind's 
eye a very different prospect from that 
which greeted Quintin's gaze within the 
next forty-eight hours. Neither father nor 
son had ever crossed a Galloway bog, or 
tramped a Galloway moor, except when the 
heather was in bloom, and the grouse in 
their maturity. There was nothing, they 
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thought, to attract them thither at any 
other season of the year. After a few 
weeks devoted solely to sport, they would 
be off to regions better suited to their 
tastes and habits. 

Quintin, it is true, would have been 
willing occasionally to linger behind for a 
while, had there been neither Eton nor Ox- 
ford awaiting his return ; but he had had a 
glorioiis time at Eton, and up to the present 
moment an equally satisfactory sojourn at 
Oxford. If he thought of Kirkintown at 
all, it was as a jolly resort in the autumn ; 
in January he selected it merely as a place 
of exile. 

It was, therefore, with a burst of surprise 

that he beheld the beauty of the frosted land 

and glassy ocean beneath a sky of cloudless 

blue, on the evening in question. As he 

rlaal.f.4 along in the little train, which con- 

him to the nearest point, he drank in 

:en air with a sense of exhilaration ; 

oving from one window to the other 
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of the compartment, which he had to him- 
self, beheld on either hand changes of land- 
scape which, though lonely in their grandeur, 
were nevertheless of surpassing beauty, and 
won his soul-felt admiration. " By Jove ! 
I did the right thing to come here ! " he ex- 
claimed more than once, ere the train stopped 
at the quaint little moorland platform, round 
which barely half a dozen cottages were 
gathered ; and he alighted and stepped 
into the light cart which was waiting, with 
an infinitely blither heart than when, a fort- 
night before, he had done almost the same 
thing on his way to Courdelaye. He could 
respond without any arriere pensh to the 
welcome of Sandy M'Innes, the keeper, 
who with his wife occupied the shooting 
box except when the family were in resid- 
ence ; and who was now " prood " to re- 
ceive a visit from his young master. 

As Sir Richard had done, Sandy threw 
his greeting abroad with lusty lungs. 
'* Yes, sir — yes, sir ; we got the letter i' the 
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forenoon ; an' I corned straicht afF wi' the 
cairt. The wife an' me's fain to see ye, 
Maister Quintin ; an' ye'U get a bit shootin'; 
there's a wheen birds aboot ; though maybe 
no sae mony as we hae had some years ; 
I'm thinkin' they're no a' here yet ; there's a 
jumm i' the sea, for a* it's sae calm, an' the 
sea-maws is awa' inland." 

'' Oh, I daresay I shall get some sport," 
replied Quintin cheerfully. " I have been 
a bit knocked up, and want to be out of 
doors." 

" Nae doot, sir, nae doot ; a' the book- 
wark young gentlemen hae to gang 
through " 

" That's it ; " a quick assent ; *' I have 
come to get away from it." 

" 'Deed then, ye couldna' hae corned to a 
better place ; ye're no lookin' jist sae weel 
as ye was i' the summer." 

"That's all the luggage," and Quintin 
hastily addressed the grinning Wat, who 
between other occupations acted as rail- 
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way porter. " All right now, Sandy ; " and 
lighting his cigar, he congratulated himself 
on having closed the conversation ; and it 
is noteworthy that the keeper, with the 
native tact which not infrequently distin- 
guishes denizens of the wilds, forbore to 
resume it. 

Away sped the little cart over mile upon 
mile of a broad smooth road, which sprang 
beneath the wheels ; now coasting the echo- 
ing caves, which are rarely silent on the 
stillest day, in that exposed region ; now 
traversing long stretches of peat-bog and 
monotonous moorland — until, at length, an 
ascent of nearly two miles brought our tra- 
vellers to a point, whence an equally lengthy 
and gradual decline terminated at the small 
enclosed domain, used by the yearly tenants 
as a shooting lodge. Sir Kichard Courdelaye 
had a three years' lease, and the past three 
" twelfths " of August had found him at the 
lodge ; but he had done nothing to improve 
it, either within or without, being content to 
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take things as they were during the brief 
term of his annual residence. 

Possibly Quintin reaped the benefit of 
this. The contrast between the little rough 
gravelled approach and kail-yard, among 
whose upturned potato roots the gulls were 
gobbling, and the grand sweeping avenues 
and terraces of Courdelaye, after some un- 
definable fashion soothed his spirit. As he 
jumped down from the cart, and as every 
dog and cat and duck and hen about the 
place flew from corners innumerable to 
greet him with barkings and cacklings — to 
show, at all events, curiosity and interest, if 
not sympathy and welcome — he felt once 
more something of a big man. 

It was growing dusk, for a couple of 
hours had been consumed by the long hill 
drive, and with simple innocence of any 
other dinner hour than that which nature 
dictated — or seemed to dictate — worthy 
Mrs. M'Innes had closed in the little 
dining-parlour, made up the fire, and 
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sjjread her snowy table-cloth. Quintin 
suddenly felt himself as hungry as a 
schoolboy. There was a savoury odour 
of frizzling herring in the passage — he 
thought he had never smelt anything so 
good. 

*' Oh, yes ; as soon as you like, please," 
was his hearty rejoinder to the good 
woman's inquiry as to when it would 
please him that she should "dish up". 
'* I shan't be five minutes getting ready." 
And he ran upstairs and into his own room, 
whistling. It also looked the perfection of 
clean, bare comfort. It suited him at the 
moment infinitely better than his luxurious 
bed-chamber at Courdelaye, or his well- 
stocked quarters at Oxford : plunging his 
hands into the steaming water, he again 
whistled with a loud, sweet, joyous note. 

Then he ran down and ate his dinner, 
and prattled to Mrs. M'Innes, who waited 
upon him till the last dish was cleared 
away ; when he sank into the great arm- 
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chair by the fire, saying he should not 
want any other sitting-room during his 
stay, but would prefer to smoke his pipe 
and read his book where all was so warm 
and cosy. The so-called drawing-room 
was not nearly so comfortable an apart- 
ment. 

Mrs. M'Innes entirely acquiesced ; 
piled up the w^ood and peat upon the 
fire ; placed the lamp at his elbow ; and 
after promising him a cup of good coffee 
in an hour's time, withdrew. 

Quintin, who had half shut his eyes 
from very plenitude of satisfaction and 
repose during her last operations, roused 
himself as the door shut, and looked 
slowly round. He was alone, — and who 
does not know what a luxury it is to be 
sometimes absolutely alone ! 

Nor had he to brace himself for future 
efforts in the shape of meeting and talking 
with any one but the homely couple in the 
kitchen, for some time to come. They 
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would never intrude on him ; he need not 
see the one or the other except as he chose. 
He could spend his time as he liked ; go 
to bed when he liked ; get up when he 
liked ; and have his dinner (with a mental 
smile) at six o'clock, if so it pleased him. 
It was now only a little after seven, and 
at home he did not go up to change his 
dress till half-past seven — but somehow 
he felt ''jolly tired and sleepy"; and the 
next thing he knew was, that the keeper's 
buxom dame was arranging a little tray by 
his side, and saying she would have brought 
his coffee before, but had not liked to 
wake him. She had peeped in twice, and 
thought he looked "sair forfochten," and 
"nae doot it was a weary journey he had 
had that day ". Would he please to take 
anything to eat with the coffee ? There 
were scones '* firing". Quintin, with a 
laugh at himself, owned he could manage 
some scones very well. 

All night long he slept soundly ; and 
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the sun was casting its beams over a broad 
expanse of glittering sea which in parts 
showed dark beneath the frosty headlands, 
when he rose and looked out of his little 
window. There was nothing in the scene 
to diminish his cheerful mood of the 
previous evening; the air, though cold, 
was soft and pleasant ; and when he had 
dressed with energy, and partaken of a 
breakfast as plentiful and appetising as 
his dinner had been, he strolled outside 
in the sunshine, prepared for anything. 
Sandy's information that both snipe and 
woodcock had been seen on the inks by 
the mouth of the moor-burn was the very 
thing. In a few minutes he was turning 
over the contents of his portmanteau and 
guncase, which the guidwife promised to 
''sort" and put by for him as soon as her 
morning's work was done. '* It sail be 
seen to, sir, 'ore ye come hame, at ony rate ; 
I'm in a kauch o' wark, but by midsday 
I'll no be sae thrang. Gae wi' Sandy, an' 
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111 see to your things. But ye mun hae 
a piece i' yer powk," and away she bustled 
for a hunk of bread and cheese. 

The promise of the morning was fulfilled 
in a brilliant winter's day; and although 
the sport was of a different kind from that 
which the young Englishman had hitherto 
enjoyed, and although he was conscious 
of not shooting particularly well, and had 
to walk far and wide, and wait long and 
patiently behind dykes and low bushes in 
the intervals, he was content to tramp 
homeward, shortly before dusk, with a 
leash of snipe and a couple of woodcock 
in his game bag. Close behind the house 
he heard the whistle of wings overhead, 
together with the murmured '* Quack-a- 
quack " of a wild duck, returning from his 
feeding ground to his night quarters, — and 
had up his gun and knocked him over in 
an instant. The bird was a fine one, and 
Quintin was pleased, and carried him home 
in his hand. The whole, he thought. 
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would make a nice little parcel for his 
mother. 

Before starting for the marshes, he had 
scrawled a few lines to his mother, which 
the keeper had undertaken should be 
handed over to the ''post'' — the "post "in 
this instance signifying lame Jamie Burns, 
postal messenger for the district, — and in 
due time a budget arrived in response. 

Lady Courdelaye was a great letter- 
writer, and one person at least could bear 
witness to her value as a correspondent. 
Quintin could depend upon hearing the 
news he really cared to hear, and being 
informed upon the subjects which really 
interested him, when he saw his mother's 
handwriting ; and he had been accustomed 
to receive a weekly epistle ever since he 
first went to school. 

That only a single sheet was filled in the 
present instance was, however, neither a 
surprise nor a disappointment. At parting 
he had been cool on the subject of corre- 
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spondence ; had shown that a little of it 
would go a long way ; and even manifested 
a faint impatience when, in the effusion of 
leave-taking, and in her maternal anxiety 
to beguile the tedium of his isolation. Lady 
Courdelaye had promised to keep him au 
courant with all that went on, — indeed, to 
write every few days, or oftener still. 

He had hastily assured her that no such 
deviation from her usual routine would be 
necessary. Internally he was telling himself 
that it was in order to escape this very 
knowledge and participation in current 
events he was fleeing his native place. 
Could she not see that so far from wishing 
to be kept in touch with his own people 
and with all the doings and sayings of the 
neighbourhood, he would fain have the 
curtain fall between it and himself? 

Sir Richard had evinced a finer perception 

of the truth than his lady. " Don't you 

trouble yourself;" he had laid his hand 

on her shoulder with a laugh to Quintin, 

4 
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standing by. " He won't thank you. He'll 
do without a dose of home politics till he 
comes back to us ; eh, Quintin ? " For 
father and son were once more on amicable 
terms, and had shaken hands with a good 
grace. ''Take my word for it, he'll pull 
round all the sooner without the worry of 
pen and ink," continued the bluff baronet, 
who abhorred the desk, — " there's far too 
much of that confounded letter- writing in 
these days. If you take my advice, Quin, 
you will neither read nor write while you 
are away — What ? ' You must read a little ? ' 
Well, I can send you the Field, or you can 
take the ' Jorrocks ' books. ' Jorrocks ' 
and ' Facey Romford ' are company for any 
man. But don't you be stewing indoors, 
when you can get out ; there's nothing ruins 
a man's health more than moping over the 
fire on a fine winter day. Get on to the 
tops of the hills, and let the sea air blow 
well into your lungs, — puff yourself out 
with it, — that Galloway air is rare medicine 
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for a man out of sorts ; and it is my belief 
you had run down in the autumn, and that 
that was the cause of all this — this — ahem ! 
You'll come back another man in a fort- 
night's time — see if you don't. Grow a 
beard, eh ? I was a bit taken aback at the 
first, I own, when you proposed a run to 
Kirkintown, at this extraordinary time of 
year ; but on thinking it over, I am inclined 
to consider you have hit the very nail on 
the head for yourself. Now, good-bye, my 
boy. God bless ye. " And the speaker, who 
had been gradually talking himself down the 
portico steps till he reached the bottom, 
somewhat quickly cut short his exhortation, 
pushed his son into the carriage, and, with 
a tact for which he would hardly have been 
given credit, peremptorily forbade his being 
seen off at the station either by his mother 
or any one else. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
'' HA ! NEIL DRUMMOREL 1 " 

It was doubtless also owing to Sir Richard 
that no communications were received by 
the absentee until he had apprised his 
parents of his arrival at the shooting lodge ; 
and that even when the packet from 
Courdelaye did make its appearance, it was 
mainly composed of unopened envelopes, 
and the unusually brief missive from his 
mother above alluded to. 

Sir Richard had been on the watch. 
'* Now, mind what I say, and be short and 
sweet," had been his dictum. '' Say we are 
glad he's well — glad he has got fine weather 
— hope hell have some sport — hope Sandy 
and his wife will make him comfortable — 
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and hope he'll let us know if there's anything 
he wants " — (" he'll do that fast enough 
without being told" — in parenthesis) — "but 
don't begin with any nonsense about missing 
him, and that — we don't miss him — -at least 
not miLch — at any rate, we had rather do 
without his presence than have it with a 
long face and mopish silence ; — and don't say 
anything about the neighbours ; — and above 
all keep it dark that young Hinson is being 
made such a confounded, ridiculous fuss 
about. Don't mention the Hinsons ; they 
are nothing to us, nor we to them ; I can't 
think why Quintin need have cared a brass 
farthing for this Robert Hinson's cutting in 
before him at that confounded * Little Go '. 
Quintin made a fool of himself, poor fellow ! 
— not the first young man who has ; but 
because he did, that's no reason for braying 
with trumpets in front of another who 
didn't. If I were you, I should say nothing 
about anything, or anybody — eh? — what? 
That 'wouldn't be much of a letter'? 
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And who wants ' much of a letter ' ? Not 
that precious son of yours. He doesn't 
want letters. However,"- -after a pause, — 
*' however, if you have set your heart upon 
writing, stick to what I have said, — stick to 
generals: and as for news — well — tell him 
the Compton Avenels are coming. That 
will be news enough, and won't raise dis- 
agreeable associations. So now I have 
provided your letter. Ask how he is 
getting on, and tell him the Compton 
Avenels are coming." 

" The Compton Avenels ? " meditated 
Quintin, perusing the epistle. '* That means 
Courdelaye is itself again. My poor mother 
has been consumed with desire to invite the 
Compton Avenels ever since I returned. 
She went at me about them the first night, 
I remember ; and it has been one of her 
worst troubles this detestable Christmas, 
that she was not allowed to have them. 
She must have written off the very instant 
I left — by the same evening's post," with a 
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curled lip. Then, more gently : ^* Poor old 
mother! What a terrible nuisance this 
affair of mine must be to her — let alone the 
indignity of it ! She does so enjoy filling 
the house, and having things in full swing. 
But now, at any rate, she has got her 
Compton Avenels, and no doubt will make 
their coming a peg on which to invite 
others ; and the old place will be as jolly 
as ever directly. Heigho ! It's as well I 
cleared out; and this is the right sort of 
place to clear off to, that's certain. I'm 
all right, and very glad they are, — but I 
should not have minded hearing a little 
more," — turning over the page a trifle 
disconsolately. 

Then he shouldered his gun, and set forth 
for the low-lying ground, as usual. He had 
done this about noon for three successive 
days, coming home as regularly in the grey 
twilight, — having walked, and shot, and 
drunk in the keen salt air, according to 
his father's prescription ; and the simple, 
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cheery, regular life suited him wondrous 
well. He slept like a top, and ate like 
a ravenous schoolboy. He began to take a 
pleasure in a book between whiles, even to 
wish he had brought with him some whose 
covers had been bugbears and eyesores of 
late ; had actually scribbled the names of a 
few to be despatched from home, — when a 
slight incident occurred which made him 
forget to send the list. 

Quintin was standing on the top of a turf 
dyke, casting his eye over the ground, and 
wondering whether he should do best to 
take one direction or the other, when he 
perceived at no great distance a young man, 
habited like himself, who also carried a 
gun. 

" Ha ! Neil Drummorel ! " exclaimed he, 

recognising the factor on the estate, who 

i,„^ c:„ Richard's cordial leave to shoot 

could during the winter months. 

:es little odds to us," Sir Richard 

Ted to his son, "and it's a kind- 
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ness to him. It's always as well to keep 
in with these sort of people, and Drum- 
morel is a decent fellow, and has the sense 
to keep out of the way and not bother us 
when we are down in the summer.") 

Drummorel had justified the opinion in 
the present case ; for although aware of Mr. 
Courdelaye's presence at the lodge, he 
had hitherto avoided showing himself. He 
now, however, responded readily to Quin- 
tin's " Halloo ! " and approached with 
swinging strides. On nearer view it could 
be seen that he was perhaps ten or fifteen 
years the senior of the two, although a fine 
appearance and active habits made the dif- 
ference in age seem immaterial. 

Three days of comparative solitude had 
made our Oxonian a shade less in love with 
it than at first; he was now pleased, 
frankly pleased, to meet with some one, 
who, if not strictly speaking in his own 
class, was still a person with whom he 
could talk and smoke, who was perfectly 
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well versed in the topics of the day, and 
whose opinion upon them was by no 
means to be despised. Quintin was by 
nature of communicative and gregarious 
habits, and had studied conversation as 
something of an art at Oxford. He 
eagerly invited the factor to return with 
him and chance the pot-luck of Mrs. 
M^Innes, confident that that worthy would 
not sufier it to disgrace her. 

The invitation was about to be accepted, 
when as by a sudden thought Drummorel 
exclaimed: "But is not this Friday? Stop 
a minute. It was on Friday I was to dine 
at the manse, I am afraid. I am very sorry, 
Mr. Quintin ; it would have given me much 
pleasure — I may say it would have been a 
great treat, for I so seldom go anywhere, — 
but, as it happens, a young — a young lady 
friend of mine — a — a cousin — has come to 
stay with Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, and — 
and " 

*' Oh, I can't compete with ' a young lady 
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friend/" laughed Quintin; "all right; to- 
morrow will do as well. Come to-morrow, 
can you ? I'm down here for a bit yet, and 
all nights are the same to me. Those are 
some of the manse people over there, are 
they not ? " eyeing a group which had just 
emerged into view on the high road, '' that's 
the minister and Mrs. Stuart, — and perhaps 
that's your 'young lady friend' with them?" 
He moved forward as he spoke, for, though 
he would have preferred to avoid the en- 
counter, there was no question that it was 
inevitable ; without absolute rudeness, he 
could not in that lonely region have walked 
the other way. 

And when the two parties met, certainly 
no one would have discovered reluctance 
either in Mr. Courdelaye's movements or 
manner. There might perhaps, by a hyper- 
critical ear, have been detected the faintest 
possible inflection of superiority in the tone 
wherewith he accosted the new comers gener- 
ally ; but scarcely had his eye fallen on the 
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face of the younger lady, than there slid into 
it imperceptibly a more deferential accent. 
This was Drummorel's cousin — but he had 
not been prepared for such a cousin. 

Christina Drummorel was in the first 
flush of youth, and her beauty was capable 
of being heightened by extraneous circum- 
stances. At the present moment, with a 
glow of soft colour on her oval cheek, 
with rings of dark hair flying round a 
pure white brow, and with the light of 
animation and exercise dancing in her 
large liquid eyes, she was caught at her 
best; and Quintin, with a sudden throb 
in his veins, thought he had never beheld 
so lovely a creature. His tone, as we 
have said, sank from the loud free note 
in which his first greeting had been 
couched, to one much less familiar. He 
felt himself, indeed, at liberty to go on 
talking, to usurp the lead in the conver- 
sation—but, after a few sentences, de- 
livered for the benefit of all, he addressed 
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himself to the aged minister ; and only 
now and then, by including Miss Drum- 
morel in his glance, made her participate 
in the pathetic recital of his solitude at 
the shooting lodge. He felt that he had 
her attention and — sympathy. Why 
should not he as well as Neil be invited 
to dine and have a merry evening at the 
manse? The factor had refused his 
bachelor fare for a very good reason — a 
most undeniably good reason — and he 
applauded Neil Drummorel's taste. 

Accordingly the cosy evenings hitherto 
spent with his book and his pipe, which 
had seemed never wearisome to a healthily 
tired and sleepy man, who had cut them 
short and stumbled upstairs to bed at an 
hour almost too unearthly to think of, 
were now, by some curious metamor- 
phosis, turned into doleful periods in the 
retrospect. Walking along by Miss Chris- 
tina's side, glancing from time to time 
into her frankly responsive eyes, and 
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talking over her head to the Rev. James 
Stuart's deaf ear, he put the matter very 
plainly indeed : but still the minister only 
shook a sympathising head ; and the young 
lady, herself a visitor, either could not or 
would not assist him to better his sorry case. 
The factor walked behind with the mistress 
of the manse. " She is the person I shall have 
to tackle," concluded Quintin in the end. 

But, mindful of the proverb anent *' a bird 
in the hand," he elected to put off the 
tackling till the moment came for separa- 
tion, and meanwhile dropped the assault. 
He would not shoot any more that day, 
but walk back with his neighbours to their 
own door, and hand in thither the contents 
of his game bag. It was only a white hare ; 
but Mrs. M'Innes had assured him that 
these winter hares made excellent soup, — 
and when the time came for opening the 
bag, it seemed easy to say with a little 
laugh : " Won't you ask me to come and 
partake of the soup, Mrs. Stuart?" 
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Mrs. Stuart was not only delighted, she 
was deeply gratified. It would not have en- 
tered into her humble head, as it had not en- 
tered into her husband's, to think that Sir 
Richard Courdelaye's splendid young son 
could find any sort of pleasure in their 
homely hospitality — they were but a pair 
of unsophisticated country people, who had 
lived their quiet life for nearly fifty years 
together — but now, why wait for the soup ? 
With one swift housewifely reflection, she 
called to mind the good dinner which had 
already been ordered for one guest, and 
knew that it would well serve for two ; 
and her conclusion jumped with Quintin s. 
In half a minute he was engaged to return 
at six o'clock, together with Drummorel. 
The factor was to call for him, with his 
dog-cart, fifteen minutes before the time. 

Perhaps Neil had intended to stay where 
he was in the interim ; he was well attired, 
and looked to advantage in his shooting 
clothes, — but if so he gave no sign, and as 
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he considered that Quintin would naturally 
make a change for the evening, he held his 
tongue and prepared to do the same with 
a good grace. The two walked off together ; 
and it is noteworthy that neither of them 
once mentioned the name of the factor's 
" young lady friend " during their march. 

It was not until Quintin drew off his long 
overcoat in the small lobby of the manse, 
on their re-appearance there, that the other 
perceived he was in full evening dress ; nor 
had our young man himself been aware 
that a dress suit had been packed in his 
portmanteau, till he came to throw off his 
rough out-door garments and attire him- 
self for the forthcoming festivity. For 
a moment, indeed, he had experienced a 
pang of imeasiness, considering that it 
was hardly likely his man at home would 
have thought a dress suit necessary for 
his expedition to the wilds ; but the first 
drawer he opened — one he had not hither- 
to looked into — relieved his fears ; and he 
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remembered that Thomas had known 
nothing beyond the fact that his master 
was going away for a few weeks to shoot 
in Scotland — which might have meant 
anything. Shirts, studs, all necessary 
adjuncts had been included in his lug- 
gage as usual ; and he now appeared in 
Kirkintown Manse precisely as he would 
have done at Courdelaye Hall 

The contrast between the two men, there- 
fore, which had scarcely been perceptible 
before — at any rate to uncultivated 
eyes — was sufficiently marked now, since 
neither the good looks nor stalwart bear- 
ing of the young Scot could prevent his 
being seen at disadvantage in a plain suit 
of Sunday clothes made by a Dumfries 
tailor; whereas his companion, in faultless 
coat and collar, with every natural grace 
displayed and heightened, was as hand- 
some a young fellow as one would wish 
to see, — and keenly was Drummorel 

aware of the fact. 

5 
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Nor was Quintin himself as unconscious 
as he chose to appear. He might not 
have thought of it beforehand, but one 
instant sufficed for him now to perceive 
that he had done well to throw aside 
the ties which would not tie to his liking, 
and to select the diamond stud in prefer- 
ence to the one of plain gold ; — he saw 
Christina glance from him to her cousin, 
and read that in her eye which made him 
draw to her side, as a matter of right. 
His cheek flushed with exultation — he 
fancied that she also flushed. 

At dinner he talked incessantly, — and 
when Quintin chose he could talk well. 
With perfect ease he introduced topics 
with which all present were likely to be 
familiar; and simple as was the life led 
by his present associates, he found no 
difficulty : since their minds were supe- 
rior, and all present had received a solid 
education. "'Stina, you must know, is a 
great reader," observed the kindly host. 
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Quintin having manifested for the first 
time a slight surprise at the extent of his 
fair companion's knowledge. " She has 
bargained with Drummorel that he is to 
ride over and change her books from the 
library at Stranraer every week while she 
is here. Every week, my certie ! We 
would have been content with twice a 
year in my young days. But she can't 
do without her books, 'Stina says." 

"That reminds me to-morrow is the 
day for changing them," quoth Drum- 
morel, across the table ; ''I might go in 
the dog-cart, if you would like to drive 
with me, 'Stina ? " 

"Miss Drummorel has just engaged to 
show me the post-office cairn," interposed 
Quintin easily. " I have a great desire to 
see that cairn, to which letters may be so 
trustfully confided ; but of course if there is 
anything else she would prefer'" — turning 
to her with a slight though somewhat signi- 
ficant emphasis on the last word. 
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" Indeed, I should much prefer the walk/' 
responded the young lady, smiling round on 
them all " It is far too cold for a twenty- 
mile drive over the moors in a high dog-cart 
— it is indeed, Neil, — though I should like 
very much to go with you in warmer 
weather, and thank you for thinking of it. 
But I never can keep my feet warm after 
the first half-hour, when I am driving ; you 
know I said so yesterday, did I not, Mr. 
Stuart ?" turning to the minister with rather 
unnecessary eagerness for confirmation of 
her words. 

"Sure enough, you did," replied he 
quietly; "and though the sun is bright, 
there's a stinging wind, once you get up 
among the cleughs. I'll come with you 
myself to the cairn " 

" Oh, yes ; pray do " 

" And show Mr. Quintin the old cave we 
were talking about just now, by the way." 

" I should be extremely pleased if you 
would, sir," said Quintin politely. Neil 
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Drummorers brow, which had clouded over 
on the first divulgence of the expedition, 
relaxed. 

In the evening Christina sang. 

The room was small, the poor little old 
piano a strange contrast to the superb in- 
strument in use at Courdelaye, and 'Stina's 
untrained voice ' had little beyond a natural 
sweetness to recommend it ; but Quintin, 
whom good music often bored and wearied, 
eagerly called for song after song, and hung 
over the singer as she obeyed. Was this 
"one of her favourites"? Was that "as 
pretty as the last " ? 

His hosts were gratified by his en- 
thusiasm, and proud to find that one who 
had doubtless hearkened to many of the 
first performers of the day should think 
their guest's simple ballads worthy such 
unqualified admiration. 

*' Nothing like the old Scotch tunes after 
all," cried the venerable minister, patting 
his thin hands together as he hummed an 
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accompaniment to each well-known refrain. 
" And now for * Scots wha hae ' " — but 
Mrs. Stuart i3ut in a plea for a crooning 
lullaby. 

Neither request, however, found a ready 
response. 'Stina had some one else to please, 
some one else to sing to : and it was a song 
hitherto unheard at the manse which fol- 
lowed. 

*'0, hoo could ye gang, lassie, hoo could ye gang? 
O hoo could ye gang sae to grieve me? 
Wi' your beauty and your art, ye hae broken my 

heart, 
For I never, never thocht ye wad leave me." 

With eyes demurely fixed upon her little 
manuscript note-book, and with apparent 
unconsciousness of the breathless attention 
of her audience, the singer's voice, clear and 
pure, lilted forth the pathetic old love song, 
then stopped midway to protest that they 
must all have had enough, and that Mr. 
Courdelaye must think her vain indeed, to 
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set up to sing — she who had never been 
taught a note in her Ufe ! 

Quintin murmured something in her ear. 

"I think you should at least sing the 
last verse," broke in Drummorel's deep 
bass ; and he rose and approached nearer. 

*' The last verse ? " His cousin affected 
not to know what the last verse was. 

"It is the prettiest of them all, to my 
mind," said he. 

" Dear me ! I never thought about its 
being pretty at all." 'Stina turned the 
page coquettishly, and arched her eye- 
brows. 

But Quintin, perceiving some hidden 
meaning underlay both response and re- 
joinder, added his petition to Drummorel's, 
who stoutly held his ground. 

Thereupon a little scene ensued. In the 
end Mr. Courdelaye arbitrarily took pos- 
session of the note-book and vowed he 
would decide the vexed question. His 
curiosity was piqued, and he '* must know 
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what the Hues were, about which there 
were two such contrary opinions". 

He gave back the book with a bow and 
a smile. He begged to side with the lady : 
the words in themselves were not at all 
remarkable ; it was her charming rendering 
of them, he could not but think, which 
made Drummorel and all of them desire 
more. 

But when Quintin Courdelaye was alone 
that night he hummed to himself the 
despised verse, and found nothing to 
wonder at in Drummorel's pertinacity. 
The concluding lines in themselves ex- 
plained it. 

"For O, I mun be true, to the laddie that I loe, 
And I'll never, never leave him, nor grieve him." 

''He's rather afraid that she won't 'be 
true,'" said Quintin to himself. "But, 
after all, why should she ? Who is to say 
that Drummorel is the ' laddie ' ? He 
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thinks so, but I am by no means so clear 
on the point. Ha ! ha ! ha ! So that 
was the verse that Miss Christina did not 
^ think pretty at all/ was it ? " 



CHAPTEE V. 

HE DREW FROM AN ENVELOPE A FEATHERY 

TUFT OF SEAWEED. 

" So Mr. Stuart did not go with you after 
all?" said Neil Drummorel the following 
evening, as, true to his engagement, he 
appeared in time for Quintin's early dinner. 
" I met him on the other side of the brae, 
on my road home. I daresay you and my 
cousin got on as well without a third 
person. 'Two's company, three's none,' 
they say," with a short laugh. 

Quintin smiled and nodded ; there was 
something in the mute smiling nod which 
did not remove the constraint from the 
other's tone. He shot a keen glance, and 
proceeded : "I daresay 'Stina is proud to 
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exhibit the curiosities of the place. She 
has only just learnt them herself. I took 
her over the cave last Week, and up to 
the cairn a few days ago. She is — ahem ! 
— very enthusiastic. A little thing excites 
her. I suppose — that is, I daresay — she 
was — was full of her enthusiasms to- 
day ? " Watchful, scrutinising interroga- 
tion was apparent on the speaker's bent 
brow. 

" Oh, we were both very jolly," said 
Quintin coolly ; "if that is what you 
mean. And you're right enough about 
numbers ; it's detestable to walk with a 
third person. At Oxford we always bar 
the tertium quid; and I, for one, was very 
well pleased that your good minister had 
a parishioner so considerate as to send for 
him just as we were starting." 

" He had been going with you, then ? " 
Again Drummorel looked keenly. 

" You heard what passed ; I know no 
more. Mr. Stuart said he was going, and 
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we, Miss Drummorel and I, accepted his 
decision. Whether she were as well 
pleased as I, when he dropped out of the 
campaign, it is not for me to conjecture. 
It's all fair, Drummorel," in a more natural 
and good-humoured tone; *'you had your 
walk — I have had mine ; your fair cousin 
allows the light of her countenance to 
shine upon us both impartially ; and where- 
as you bring her books from Stranraer, I 
present her with a heron's plume from 
the marshes. Now, here's dinner," mov- 
ing towards the table, ''and when I sit 
down to Mrs. M'Innes's dinner, I don't 
want to talk or to think of anything else." 
His companion took the hint, and de- 
sultory chat between the courses was all 
that followed for a time. 

Both were ardent sportsmen, and could 
industriously affect interest in subjects 
connected with the rod and the gun ; and 
when these failed and the meal was over, 
Quintin, to his own surprise, found him- 
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self plunging head-foremost into details 
of Oxford life, which he fancied would 
prove new and attractive to his auditor. 
He had found a fresh subject to shun, 
and one which made the hitherto stupen- 
dous fact of his having been " ploughed," 
sink into a trivial accident, upon which, 
indeed, he entered with an alacrity amazing 
to himself; — and though it was dismissed 
with equal readiness, it paved the way for 
other topics of the kind. 

If Quintin had an object in thus making 
the hours pass, it succeeded completely. 
Drummorel, who had previously been list- 
less and preoccupied, returning polite but 
indifferent answers, and volunteering but 
little information on his own account — in- 
deed, he could but just force himself to 
keep up the dialogue at all — waked up. 
When Quintin quitted familiar ground, and 
betook himself to vivacious narrations of 
university habits, customs, and traditions— 
when, to all appearance, he was entirely 
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at heart the undergraduate whose horizon 
is bounded by the historic walls — the 
factor, by degrees, shook off the oppres- 
sion on his spirits, and entered with zest 
into the conversation. It was this kind 
of talk which he had hoped to hear, 
when saying that it would be '*a real 
treat" to him to pass an evening with 
Mr. Quintin Courdelaye. 

His own life was a narrow one, and on the 
whole he was satisfied with it, having known 
no other ; but he often, in solitary hours, 
mused over possibilities which might once 
have fallen to his lot, had things been 
different. 

He had a great curiosity to know, not 
only from books and magazines, but from 
the lips of another man, a man who was 
actually in the thick of it all, what went 
on at the two great English universities. 
Quintin, when at Eton, had told him 
more about Eton life in a single after- 
noon, than he had gathered from all his 
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previous reading. He had read assidu- 
ously about Oxford, but felt that he was 
probably as unable to form for himself 
a true picture of the scene at the one 
spot, as he had done of that at the 
other. 

Again and again at the manse dinner 
table, Drummorel had attempted to draw 
out the schoolboy, and sink the young 
man of the world, in the guest of the 
evening. Quintin not only did not care 
to be reminded of the past few months, 
but he was anxious to appear his oldest 
and wisest in the eyes of one at least 
present. 

In some ways he was old, remarkably 
old, for his years ; and, when bent on 
doing so, had no difficulty in making all 
his hearers forget that he was still under 
twenty. But with another object in 
view, he recurred with ease to a more 
youthful manner and to the discussion 
of more youthful themes. Indeed, he 
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looked such an absolute boy, and dis- 
played such boyish gusto, such healthy, 
jocund animal spirits, as he turned his 
college life inside out for the benefit of 
his appreciative companion, that the lurk- 
ing jealousy and mistrust wherewith Drum- 
morel had begun the evening gave way 
to a happier mood long ere it closed. 

*'He's but a callant— a thoughtless, 
merry-go-round, deil-may-care callant ! " 
he muttered to himself, as he cocked his 
eye at Quintin over his pipe ; '' it's just 
for the fun of the thing he makes a fuss 
with 'Stina ; and she, poor lassie, naturally 
is proud to be admired by one of the 
grand Courdelayes. Pooh ! what's the 
harm of that? It's myself that's the 
gomerel to think about it twice ! " His 
brow cleared and he smoked complacently 
on. 

When Quintin had bade his visitor 
"Good-night," however, he felt as if he 
had shaken off an incubus. He had had, 
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as he owned, "a jolly day," — and the 
"jolly day "had left a good deal to think 
about. 

First of all, there had been the rare 
luck of getting Christina to himself, — and 
what an absolute chance it had been ! 
The. trio had actually started, walking 
very slowly to suit the aged minister's 
pace, and the athletic youngster had been 
secretly wondering how they were ever 
to accomplish the whole of the projected 
expedition, if they took so long to reach 
the little gate at the bottom of the garden 
— when the next minute Mr. Stuart was 
accosted by a breathless messenger, im- 
ploring his immediate presence at another 
end of the parish. The messenger had 
brought a conveyance, and in almost less 
time than it takes to write it, explana- 
tions and apologies had been made ; and 
the vehicle, with its added freight, had 
whirled over the summit of the hill. 

Neither of the two left behind felt it 

6 
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necessary to feign disappointment or 
regret. 

" I suppose these are the sort of things 
a parson is always liable to," the young 
man observed lightly; and "Mr. Stuart 
never allows anything to stand in the 
way of his duty," responded the young 
lady with equal nonchalance — and that 
was all either said about the matter. 
But each was conscious of a sympathetic 
rejoicing of spirit and alacrity of step, 
not perceptible before ; and as they 
briskly crossed the open moor, neither 
suggested that the inmates of the manse 
might have been informed of the change 
which had taken place. They hurried to 
get down among the caves, where the 
lazy Atlantic swell was breaking with 
solemn, rhythmic rush and roar; and 
where so much was to be seen and done, 
that the time passed on flying wings, 
and the second portion of the walk had 
to be deferred to another opportunity. 
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As it was, darkness was gathering over 
the land ere Quintin delivered up his 
charge at her own door, and he had to 
get home at the top of his speed, walk- 
ing and running by turns, in order to be 
ready for dinner, and waiting for his 
guest by the appointed hour. He had 
barely walked to the mantelpiece, and 
glanced at the clock, when Drummorel's 
voice was heard without. 

Quintin had thus not had a single 
moment in which fancy could dwell on 
every little event and circumstance of the 
afternoon. It had been a new, bewitch- 
ing, intoxicating experience, and he 
longed to be alone and think about it. 
So far he had never been in love. He 
met many girls; he had been accustomed 
to girls from his youth up, and they 
were all, he told himself, very like each 
other. One might be prettier, another 
more sprightly, a third more accom- 
plished — but they had all the same 
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interests, ideas, and avocations — or, at 
least, he had not otherwise discovered. 

But Christina Drummorel came to him 
in every way as a novelty. 

To begin with, it was a novelty to 
find anything in the shape of a young 
lady at all, within the hitherto barren 
precincts of Kirkintown Manse ; secondly, 
'Stina was, really and truly, a lovely girl, 
with a delicate finish to her loveliness, 
which would have been rare to find even 
in halls of beauty ; and thirdly, the Irish 
blood in her veins — for she was a 
daughter of the sister isle on her 
mother's side — which lent the sparkle 
to her eye, lent also the ready wit to 
her tongue. Not only were her defi- 
ciencies atoned for, they were chased out 
of sight by the nimble dexterity of her 
excuses. 

To be sure, she did not know this or 
that, but she knew how to invest her 
very ignorance with a charm. She knew 
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how to be interested, sympathetic, anxious 
for information ; and what young man is 
proof against the sweet flattery which 
makes him teacher with such a pupil? 

Not that Christina was artful, far from 
it; only she was not quite so artless as 
her companion supposed. Quintin was 
continually being surprised and delighted 
— and could not guess that he was in- 
tended to be either, in the hands of an 
apt, intelligent girl, who did not choose 
to be too lightly esteemed. Mr. Courde- 
laye should not hold her cheap, thinking 
she had nothing but her looks to depend 
upon ; he should find that she was not 
poor company even for a college-trained 
young gentleman ; since Drummorel al- 
ways told her she was clever, and even 
old Mr. Stuart applauded her thirst for 
knowledge. 

When the young Englishman went 
home he should share their opinion, and 
perhaps his should be the lion's share. 
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Why not ? Drummorel ought to be 
proud that his kinswoman and — and sup- 
posed lady-love — was admired by such 
an one as Quintin Courdelaye. Quintin 
was but a boy, for all he was such a fine 
gentleman ; why shquld she not amuse 
herself with this boy ? Drummorel's glum 
face added spice to the amusement. She 
had never before seen Neil jealous, and 
it was delightful for once to provoke the 
feeling ; it gave a fillip to the mischief of 
the whole expedition that there lurked a 
rival in the background, and a rival who 
would have been furious had he known. 

In short, the country beauty had, under 
temptation, proved herself a veritable 
daughter of Eve ; and, without any malice 
prepense, had driven her darts a good 
deal deeper than either she intended or 
Quintin was aware, till it was too late. 

For the first time since he set foot in 
Galloway, the young man had no incli- 
nation to retire early to rest. He let his 
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guest go, and returned to the fading fire 
and his own chair, leaning forward with 
his head on his hands, and a curious 
bright smile upon his face. Gazing into 
the sinking embers, scene after scene 
of a romantic and unusual cast rose before 
his excited memory, and appealed to his 
throbbing imagination. In every vision 
he beheld himself, and could scarce be- 
lieve it was himself! Over every remem- 
brance united to every retrospect, behold 
a new, strange, hitherto undreamed-of 
glamour ! 

When at length the dreamer rose — and it 
was long after every sound had died away 
within and without the dwelling — he stood 
upright for a moment, then lifted a pocket- 
book from the table, and drew from an 
envelope a feathery tuft of seaweed, which 
he carefully placed within the innermost 
recess of the former. It had not been 
gathered by his own hand. 

The next day was Sunday, and Quintin 
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reflected with exultation that it was not 
a shooting day; he would put on sober 
church-going clothes, and attend service 
at the parish kirk. No one could expect 
him to do otherwise ; and he did not even 
know himself, whether he would or would 
not have gone under ordinary circum- 
stances. Sir Richard and he had attended 
regularly when down in the summer, and 
excuses from their guests had always been 
coldly received by his father, and felt to 
be '^ bad form " by himself — but it was not 
quite the same thing to be en gar^on at 
the lodge. He would not have shot, but 
he might have satisfied his conscience by 
spending a quiet day in lounging and 
reading. This, we say, he might have 
done, if there had been no second occupant 
of the minister's pew. 

As it was, our young Oxonian was 
early on the road amongst the church-goers, 
and his eager glance in the direction of 
the manse door, when it came in sight. 
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was rewarded by the spectacle of the two 
ladies issuing forth. Should he join them ? 
But to do so he must linger, for he was 
nearer the entrance to the churchyard than 
they. A secret consciousness sent him 
forward, and straight to the front seat of 
the small " loft" appropriated to the tenants 
of the lodge. 

From thence he could at least gaze his 
fill upon the rough homespun coat and 
hat ensconced below. He could watch 
every movement, and catch at times the 
contour of a rounded cheek. 

When Christina stood up, and when she 
sat down — when she took up her Bible and 
hymn-book, or laid them again before her — 
when she pulled out her handkerchief or 
her smelling-salts — there was always some- 
thing extra to see, — but even when motion- 
less and at rest, there was enough to satisfy 
his hungry eyes. With both elbows on the 
ledge in front, he rested his head on his 
hands, a picture of decorous attention ; and 
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perhaps only two people in the little con- 
gregation guessed that young Mr. Courde- 
laye was not altogether engrossed by the 
lengthy and admirable discourse which 
followed. 

It was only towards the close, or what he 
thought was the close, of the service, that 
Quintin began to draw furtive breaths of 
impatience and to glance at his watch 
secretly; he could not feel the lessening 
moments pass, and know that the time of 
meeting was at hand, and keep absolutely 
still. It was — poor boy — could he help it ? 
a vexation to him to find, what he had for- 
gotten before, that the sermon was not, as 
in his own church, the last, or almost the 
last, part of the service. He had started 
upright as the Bible was closed, thinking 
the benediction would follow on the instant 
— (for at Kirkintown collecting plates stood 
in the entrance as the congregation passed 
in) — wherefore the prayer, psalm, and 
doxology, which had successively to be 
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endured, were hard to bear ; and Quintin's 
blood was in a turmoil ere the final moment, 
at long last, arrived. He caught up his hat 
and stick and was outside the building, and 
in front of its main entrance, before Miss 
Drummorel and her friends appeared. 

The friends, he then saw with chagrin, 
included the factor. Neil had been sitting 
below his ''loft," out of sight; and 
Quintin had thus rashly concluded he 
was not present. Without, however, any 
change of countenance, and with only a 
shade more restraint in his manner than 
he might have otherwise evinced, our 
young man instantly joined the group, and 
strolled forward with them. He had 
something to say, for which opportunity 
must be made, — and he watched like a 
lynx for this opportunity. 

It appeared, at first, as though none 
were to be afforded him. Drummorel 
was not rude, but he was resolute in re- 
taining his right to the side of his cousin. 
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Quintin could not get speech with her 
unheard, even had his politeness per- 
mitted him not to move forward to where 
Mrs. Stuart was mildly walking in front 
by herself, after shaking hands with the 
last parishioner whose way was hers. 

At the manse gate, however, all were 
re-united, and now if Christina would but 
step aside ! But 'Stina stood demm^ely 
still, Bible in hand, and in another minute 
he would have to go. A remark was 
made about the beauty of the day, and 
Quintin bit his lip — this was the opening 
remark he was longing for — what would 
Christina say? Christina, turning her 
beautiful eyes over sea and moor, 
' avouched her intention of spending the 
remainder of the day, or as much of it as 
was possible, in the open air. 

" You would not care for a walk ? " was 
the proposition on the tip of Quintin's 
tongue — and of course she knew it. But 
she knew also that to take a walk on that 
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day of the week would be gravely disap- 
proved of beneath the minister's roof. 

*' I shall take my book down to the shore, 
and find a sheltered place among the rocks ; 
I saw just the place yesterday," she ob- 
served, looking at her hostess, and speak- 
ing so as to be heard by two people only 
— for one single minute Drummorel had 
turned aside to thrash a disobedient dog, 
so that he missed the remark, which 
would have been the key to much that 
perplexed and made him troubled and 
suspicious in the days that followed. 

He thought himself certain, absolutely 
certain, that no word passed between his 
cousin and young Courdelaye which he did 
not hear. He never left 'Stina's side save 
for the moment when he had to punish his 
dog ; and Quintin was then on Mrs. Stuart's 
other hand, and took his leave almost im- 
mediately thereafter, — whereas he. Drum- 
morel, was engaged to share the manse 
early dinner; added to which Quintin had 
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already thrown out hints of letters to write, 
by which Drummorel fancied he meant to 
intimate that he would not care for further 
company nor take further exercise that 
day. The factor was, as has been said, 
careful not to intrude; he regarded all 
arrangements with complacency ; and when, 
after a chat in the drawing-room, and a 
promise to make a call with him in the 
neighbourhood the next day, 'Stina retired 
to " read her book," and he went off to his 
own people, he dreamed of nothing less 
than another meeting between her and the 
young Englishman within the hour. 'Stina 
herself would have said it was accidental ; 
she had told Mrs. Stuart she was going to 
the rocks; and how was she to know, or 
suppose, that Mr. Courdelaye would choose 
the same resort for a quiet stroll also? 



CHAPTEK VI. 
THE OLD STORY OVER AGAIN. 

It was one of those perfectly still Janu* 
ary days when the sun, shining full over- 
head, almost cheats Nature into the be- 
lief that it is June in sheltered nooks, of 
which Christina now chose one for her re- 
treat. Within the sunny crevice, carpeted 
with sand, and hedged in on either side 
by rocks, she could feel secure of being 
seen by nobody except by one who had 
come with a mind to look, confident of 
no interruption save from one whose as- 
pect had more than half threatened to 
encroach. She therefore enthroned her- 
self; opened the pages of her Sunday 
volume ; and placing it on her lap, rested 
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her chin upon her hand, and gazed 
dreamily over the glassy waters. 

Nor had the dreamer long to wait. 
Suspense is a cruel reckoner; but in 
reality the creek had barely received its 
occupant twelve or fifteen minutes, ere 
faint sounds were heard which had not 
been audible before. 'Stina's heart beat a 
little ; she listened intently. 

The sounds grew louder, and there was 
no mistaking what they indicated ; some 
one — or — something — was intruding upon 
her solitude. Who or what might it be? 
Perchance only a wandering animal ? Or, 
on the other hand, a native of the dis- 
trict, a shepherd, a fisherman? Or again, 
a stranger? 

" I am afraid I begin to be trouble- 
some," said Quintin Courdelaye, seating 
himself by her side ; "I ought to have 
been content with my walk of yesterday, 
ought I not? It is encroaching shame- 
fully upon your good nature, — but that's 
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the worst of a greedy man, he never 
knows when he has had enough. Miss 
Drummorel, I can't pretend I did not 
hear where you were coming this after- 
noon, — was it over-presumptuous in me 
to follow?" 

"The shore is free to all, I have al- 
ways heard it said." Christina's saucy 
simplicity was irresistible ; even with the 
minister himself she was used to having 
the quickness of her repartee applauded. 
"It is no trespass even to shoot along 
the shore ; and that^ you know, covers 
every other kind of trespass in these parts. 
Surely you may walk — or for that matter 
it is /, who ought to justify myself for 
walking on your shooting ground." 

**We were not talking of shooting 
grounds," said Quintin quietly. His acu- 
men surprised himself He had always 
thought it would be rather a bore, cer- 
tainly something of an effort, to keep up 

a dialogue of soft nothings with a pretty 
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girl — especially with a clever pretty girl, 
one who would expect Cupid's shafts to 
be wrapped in silver paper, with barbs 
most delicately pointed ; but all he now 
needed was the inspiration of this fair 
maiden's presence, and he felt as though 
he could say anything, — nay, as though the 
difficulty would be in bringing a rein to 
bear upon his tongue. Give him only 
Christina, — Christina without any prying 
ears and jealous eyes within hail, — and he 
could talk for ever. " Yes, we both know 
the shore is common property as far as 
that goes," proceeded he, watching her; 
" but when the queen passes along the 
high-road, her subjects stand aside, and 
venture not too near. You deign to 
honour this lonely spot, and it is hal- 
lowed while you stay. Only by your 
leave can I, the humblest of your cour- 
tiers, share it. Have I the leave ? " 

To humour him she inclined her head 
with mimic condescension. It was a 
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pretty sentiment; and the queen was 
pleased with her courtier. "Promise to 
bid me fly if I weary you," subjoined he. 
" If I am in the way, or you grow tired 
of my prosings, send me off*. I see you 
have provided yourself with a substitute 
for a companion," glancing at the volume 
on her knee — "but still, when a companion 
off'ers " 

" Oh, when a companion offers, I am the 
last person in the world to" — Christina 
laughed and blushed, — " I mean I am very 
glad to see you, Mr. Courdelaye ; for to tell 
the plain truth, I am not at all in the mood 
for reading. It is the proper thing at the 
manse to read on Sunday afternoons, and 
Mrs. Stuart provided me with this great 
heavy book — which is a very nice book, I 
daresay, only " 

" Only we may as well close it," said 
Quintin, suiting the action to the word. " I 
wonder Drummorel permitted you to come 
out alone this afternoon," observed he, next. 
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" ' Permitted ? ' " She misunderstood, 
and drew herself up on the instant : she 
was no longer a sovereign and he a subject : 
at DrummoreFs name the bubble burst. 

"Yes, — 'permitted'. In his place I 
should " 

Christina coloured haughtily. " ' His 
place ! ' What do you mean by ' his place,' 
Mr. Courdelaye ? Neil has no * place ' ; and 
as for his ' permitting,' he has no right to 

' permit ' anything. Who has told you '' 

she bit her lip, and stopped abruptly. 

"Oho!" said Quintin to himself. "We 
have got that length, have we? But though 
Drummorel has the start of me, I think I 
can catch him up." He perceived he had 
been taken up wrongly, and was not the 
man to throw away an advantage thus 
obtained. " No one has told me anything ; 
I did not suppose there was anything to 
tell." 

"Neither there is. There is nothing — 
nothing whatever," 
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"It was merely a chance word," he ob- 
served as easily as he could, though his 
breath went and came. " Let me apologise 
for the word. All I intended to say was, 
that being, as no doubt he is, an admirer 
— pray. Miss Drummorel, pray don't be 
indignant, — Drummorel is not blind and 
deaf; he, in common with us all — (we are 
all your ardent worshippers ; and why 
should you exclude your own kith and 
kin?) — he must have longed to be your 
escort. What I now want to know is," — 
slowly — " did you give him the chance ? " 

" And that I don't mean to tell you, 
Mr. Courdelaye. You can see for yourself 
that Neil is not here. Do you suppose 
that I would own to it if I had invited 
him, and he had refused ? " 

''I do not believe he refused," said 
Quintin calmly. 

" Very well ; don't believe. No one 
asks you to believe. All the same, I can 
tell you one thing, — which is that I should 
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not have cared to risk it, had I been 
anxious one way or the other : my cousin 
devotes his Sunday afternoons to some 
one else — not to me." 

"Not really ? " The surprise was genuine. 

" Very really indeed. She " 

" She ? " Quintin raised himself on his 
elbow, and echoed the word involuntarily. 

" She ! Yes —she." 

*' You are pleased to talk in riddles, 
Miss Drummorel. There is, there can be 
no other ' she ' for your cousin — oh, I 
implore your pardon; I see you are an- 
noyed ; the topic is unpleasant ; but I am 
so new to the place, — and to tell the truth, 
I had no idea that there could be any 
one else in your cousin's eyes." His own 
were sparkling — sparkling rather too 
eagerly, Christina thought. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh, Mr. Courdelaye, can 
you not see I am laughing ? " She lightly 
brushed his earnestness aside. " Neil only 
goes to see his mother. Oh, I am not in 
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the least angry — you are quite welcome to 
your jest — and I meant to mislead you, for 
you looked so serious ; but what I said was 
the simple truth, though you did not give me 
time to explain. My cousin is a devoted son, 
and he is also a man of habit — that's what 
Mr. Stuart calls him. So that I really do not 
know — I do not know — whether he would 
have foregone his weekly visit to his mother, 
even if I had asked him." 

** Even if you had asked him ! " The 
words escaped under Quintin's breath. 
His tone was comment enough. 

Christina proceeded a little hurriedly. 
'* Neil is half a dozen miles away, on the 
other side of those hills, by this time. It 
is ten miles by the road to his mother's 
house ; but he cuts off a mile or two by 
crossing the hills. He never misses going 
every Sabbath afternoon; I believe he 
has hardly ever missed since he came to 
live at Kirkintown, and that is six years 
ago last October." 
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'' You remember the date very correctly." 
He flung a stone into the water. 

" Yes, of course ; why should I not re- 
member ? " 

"No reason in the world. Drummorel 
ought to be flattered." Another clattering 
stone. 

" I don't see why he need be flattered ; 
he is my cousin." 

** Ah, to be sure, and his mother is your 
aunt." 

" No, not my aunt. His father and my 
father were cousins ; Neil is my second 
cousin." 

" Only second cousin ! You allow him 
great privileges," observed Quintin drily. 
He was still feeling his way, only half 
enlightened. 

She made no answer : it was not her 
business to enlighten. 

"Did he not want to take you over 
to see these other relations ? " pursued 
Quintin presently. "Scotch people make 
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a great deal of relationship, don't they? 
And a cousin, though only a second cousin, 
might have been glad to take advantage." 

"Neil is going to drive me over to- 
morrow," said 'Stina, carelessly drawing 
her fingers through the loose sand. 

**You choose to-morrow in place of 
to-day ? " 

** To-day, Mr. Courdelaye! What are 
you thinking of ? Take a drive of twenty 
miles on the Sabbath day ! Or indeed a 
drive at all ! Neil would not take out 
his horse to-day for anybody or anything 
in the world ! " 

" Do you mean to say he walks ? " 

" Qf course he walks. He walks right 
over the brow of that hill," pointing 
south, ''and over another that lies at the 
back of it. He is breasting that second 
hill at this moment." 

"And comes back?" 

"In the dark. It is pitch dark at this 
time of the year, unless there is a moon. 
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There will be a moon to-night, but hardly 
enough, I should think. He said he 
would take the road back; it means an 
extra mile or two, but that is nothing to 
him. He walks five miles an hour when 
he is alone." 

"He is a good fellow," said Quintin 
with a drawl. "I am so glad he went. 
It was so awfully good of him to go. I 
can't say that I should care to tramp 
twenty miles over hill and dale in all 
weathers, unless it were to see some one 
not precisely my mother,'' with a signi- 
ficance he took no pains to conceal. "Of 
course there might be occasions — I mean 
such a walk might have an object which 
would make it seem nothing. But to be 
walking away from such an object," — and 
again he shot a meaning glance, — "only 
proves what a very good fellow Drum- 
morel is, and how very deeply we are 
indebted to him;" and as he said the 
word "we" he suddenly faced round as 
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though to challenge a disclaimer — but 
none came. 

Ere the two quitted the sunny shelter, 
— and this was not until the brief daylight 
of a January day was well on the wane, — 
it had been arranged that the walk to the 
cairn, which had been postponed from 
the day before, should take place on the 
following Tuesday; and it had been 
tacitly understood that no mention of 
such an expedition need be made to any 
one in the interim. " Only don't go and 
tire yourself out with that terrible drive 
to-morrow," said Quintin, at parting. 
"Don't catch cold, or anything. Above 
all, don't let Drummorel's mother keep 
you there, — for if she does, I shall have 
to shoot myself, instead of duck and 
snipe, and you'll find me stark and stiff 
at the try sting-place." 

"No fears," replied the young lady 

gaily. 

" You will keep your word ? Two 
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o'clock on Tuesday. At the milestone 
by the peat-bog?" 

"I will." 

He lifted his cap and turned away : 
another word would have weakened the 
force of that " I will ". 

Ah, well, it was the old story over 
again. The girl, amused, interested, for 
the time being fascinated — the man, younger, 
warmer blooded, of more impassioned 
temperament — something else, and some- 
thing more. There was something almost 
pathetic it its crude simplicity. 

Yet it must not be supposed that 
Quintin was yielding without a struggle. 
When he thought of his home, his parents, 
his prospects, and the life which he had 
always expected to lead in the future, he 
ground his teeth ; when he thought of Neil 
Drummorel, he stamped upon his heel. In 
every tone of his voice and glance of his eye, 
when alone with Christina, the fever in his 
veins betrayed itself; but he hung back 
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from putting his growing passion into words. 
In solitude he would cry exultingly to 
his doubtful heart that "Love should still 
be lord of all" — that nothing — neither 
friends, kindred, nor worldly success were 
worth a puff of thistledown when weighed 
in the balance with the true monarch of 
the soul ; — it was of no avail, he could 
not altogether stamp down the dictates 
either of conscience or of prudence, — and 
the result was that he was, by turns, 
feverishly happy and miserably ill at 
ease. 

One thing, however, was certain : his 
present torments made those which had 
first driven him to these lonely wilds, to 
this enchanted ground, dwindle into the 
most absolute and contemptible insigni- 
ficance. 



CHAPTEK VII. 
QUINTIN LEARNS HE IS DANGEROUS. 

"'Stina, my dear, do you think it's quite 
fair to Neil all— all this?" Mrs. Stuart 
emitted a little quavering cough behind 
her hand, and then laid the hand on 
Christina's shoulder. ''This — that's going 
on?" she added, with the vagueness usual 
to timidity. 

Such a question, so worded, was as 
near as she could get to bestowing upon 
her young visitor the word of caution 
which had been decided upon in private 
with her husband. When Christina had 
been invited to the manse, it had befen 
on a certain very distinct understanding 
— she came, in short, as Drummorel's 
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"young lady friend" — ^and during the 
first week of her stay had accepted the 
position in all its bearings. She was not 
actually and positively his engaged wife ; 
but that she had made her appearance 
on the scene willing to accept him as her 
lover in due time, was understood on all 
hands. 

Previously to a declaration, however, 
the young lady, like a modest respectable 
girl, would expect to be courted in 
regular form, in accordance with old- 
fashioned ideas still in vogue in that 
rural part; and the courting was pro- 
ceeding in the most approved manner 
when, as we know, a lion dashed across 
the path in the person of Quintin Cour- 
delaye. 

In justice to Quintin we must remind 
our readers that neither at the first meet- 
ing, nor for some days subsequently, did 
he fully comprehend the situation. When 
he did, matters had gone too far; and 
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every struggle with himself ended in a 
fresh meeting with Christina, and in 
fresh call for self-blame. 

Nor was 'Stina on her part without 
something of the same emotion. We know 
the feelings with which she began to sport 
with her young admirer, and receive his 
homage as sweet incense to her vanity. 
But, alas ! the edged tools were not long in 
cutting, and though she would still have 
scoffed at the idea of abandoning Drum- 
morel as a lover and future husband, she 
began to draw secret comparisons between 
him and Quintin Courdelaye. A proposi- 
tion made by Neil would be met by demur 
or faint acquiescence — if Quintin suggested 
the same thing he would be rewarded by a 
flash of her eye. The two did not seem to 
need speech to imderstand each other. 

Things had reached this point when the 
minister and his wife felt it incumbent upon 
them to interfere. " I daresay if I give her 
a bit word in her ear, it's all she needs," 
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said Mrs. Stuart hopefully. " 'Stina's a 
good girl, and sensible forbye ; and as she 
means to marry Neil — and to be sure, she 
does mean it, for what else brought her 
here? — she'd neither be so cruel-hearted 
nor yet so foolish as to anger him, once 
she's warned he's getting angered. It's 
only a bit hint the lassie needs." But she 
was unprepared for the effect of her ''bit 
hint ". 

There was a passionate scene, whereof 
the frightened old lady never durst tell 
one half, and of which she fairly trembled 
even to think afterwards. 'Stina raved 
about the ''folly" and the "cruelty" and 
the " absurdity " of a girl's not being allowed 
even to look at a man, if another man were 
supposed to be anxious for the honour of 
having her for his wife. So far from seeing 
that she had in any degree injured Drum- 
morel, her anger centred itself upon him, 
as though he had injured her. The very 
complicity of her feelings towards her 

8 
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cousin rendered her unjust, nay remorse- 
less ; the struggle within her bosom found 
vent in a strange cruelty. Finally she burst 
into tears and rushed out of the room. 

When Quintin walked, with his gay 
confident step, up to the manse door the 
same afternoon, to know if Miss Drum- 
morel would like to see him shoot some 
stray birds which had appeared in the 
marshes, and which he fancied did not 
belong to this country. Miss Drummorel 
declined even to go down and speak to 
the visitor. 

" You can say what you choose — I don't 
care what you say — make any excuse you 
like — but tell him I'm not going." She 
stood in the doorway of Mrs. Stuart's bed- 
chamber with flaming cheeks. " YouVe 
as good as told me I don't know how to 
behave myself; and if Mr. Drummorel 
thinks so too, he'll get the same answer. 
I'm not going to see either of them, or 
speak to either of them," — banging back 
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into her own room, and locking the door 
loudly. 

Poor Mrs. Stuart, in the trepidation of 
extremity, found herself, for the first and 
last time of her life, fabricating the ex- 
cuse of a supposititious headache— that un- 
failing resource of femininity; and being 
unused to any but the plain paths of 
truth, betrayed herself so openly that 
Quintin, half disappointed, yet, shame to 
him! half triumphant, was in no wise de- 
ceived. He now knew, what before he 
had only conjectured, albeit with tolerable 
certainty; he was dangerous; his own 
heart had inflamed another heart, not 
merely played upon another's suscepti- 
bilities ; — he shouldered his gun and swag- 
gered down to the shore an inch taller 
than when he started. 

But the birds on the marsh were no- 
where visible, and he did not feel dis- 
posed to search for them. The wind was 
blowing in from the sea, and a sudden 
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whim made him fancy he would borrow 
the minister's little sailing boat and go 
out for an hour by himself, as he had 
seen Drummorel do. 'Stina had once 
boasted that her cousin could guide the 
boat single-handed on any day in the 
year. 

It was a foolish boast, for which she 
would have been corrected by Drummorel 
had he heard it ; but he had not been 
present, and Quintin had been the subject 
of a little teasing coquetry on his averring 
that he himself or any other man could 
do the like. He thought now that the 
young lady from her window should see 
the boat fly before the wind, and see a 
single figure in it. She would think it 
was Drummorel; but he would tell her 
the next day — tell her as he knew how — 
who it had been. He loosed the boat, 
shook out the sail, and taking the sheet 
in one hand, seated himself with the other 
upon the helm. 
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For some time all went well ; the breeze 
was from the south-west, and a southern 
headland sheltered him from its full force ; 
by dint of a little judicious tacking, he 
managed to reach the entrance of the bay 
without encountering much difficulty ; but 
here he observed, with a sudden twinge of 
uneasiness, that the sky was much darker, 
and the ocean infinitely more tempestuous 
than he had hitherto suspected. His little 
craft began to fly forward, and bound up 
and down in a manner he did not altogether 
like. It would be as well to head back for 
the shore as quickly as might be. 

But how was this? Instead of turning 
inland, every minute took the boat further 
and further out to sea, and with a start of 
horror he realised that he had no power to 
compel the obedience hitherto yielded to his 
efforts. Do what he would, the sail still 
bulged out before the strong and fitful 
blasts, any one of which — Hark ! What 
was that? A shout from behind? Some 
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one shouting to him to return, — fishermen, 
no doubt, — he drew a breath of relief; he 
would get on board their smack, and tow 
back the empty sailing boat to its moor- 
ings. 

" They are only just in time though, by 
Jove!" muttered he, to himself; '*a little 
later and it might have been awkward." 
" Halloo ! " he shouted back, not daring 
to turn his head till after an unusually 
large wave or two had passed. 

Then the hail from behind sounded 
again in his ears ; and this time so close 
that he turned eagerly in his seat, think- 
ing the smack must be almost alongside. 
At the same moment a hand was laid on 
the gunwale of the boat, and Neil Drum- 
morel sprang into it. There was no fish- 
ing smack — no fisher crew — only this one 
man who had perceived his danger, and 
pulled out alone in a still smaller craft to 
his rescue. 

Without a word he motioned Quintin 
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aside, took the helm in his hand and 
powerfully bent it to his will ; another 
foaming monster was surmounted in 
safety, — but Quintin, looking at the 
other's face, and then upon the driving 
wrack and raging ocean, at whose mercy 
they now seemed completely, understood 
what it all meant. 

"Attend only to the sail," said Drum- 
morel, with stern, peremptory command; 
"when I tell you to loose it, loose it on 
the instant, — when 1 say ^draw in,' draw 
in that moment. Sit still, and God be 
with us ! " 

" Where are we bound for ? " Quintin's 
dry tongue could but just articulate the 
question. 

Drummorel pointed with his thumb. 
" We must try to round that point ; it 
is useless to attempt to get in where we 
are; do you see that?" indicating with 
his eye the rowing boat he had aban- 
doned, which was now, keel uppermost, 
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tumbling helplessly among the billows. 
" Our only chance is to keep straight 
before the wind till we can make that 
point, where it may permit us to turn. 
To try to turn here, Mr. Quintin, as you 
were doing, would sink us immediately." 

There was another silence ; then a lull 
in the gale. ''How did you see me?" 
inquired Quintin, taking advantage of it. 

" I saw you set off, but I was too far off 
to stop you ; luckily, however, I was near 
Maconochie's farm, and you came that 
way; so I had out his boat and did my 
best to catch you before you reached the 
open — but I was too late." 

"Still you came after me," muttered 
Quintin, beneath his breath. He was 
thinking his own thoughts. 

Drummorel made no reply, giving his 
full attention to the steering of the boat ; 
but the gravity on his countenance and the 
rigid lines about his mouth needed no 
interpretation. 
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" I have run him into this," thought 
Quintin. *'As if I had not worked him 
mischief enough ah*eady ! " 

The breeze freshened; it needed both 
their eflPorts to keep steady to the track 
laid down by the helmsman, and yet 
Quintin was aware that the worst was to 
come ; he could see the black squalls 
sweeping up behind, and knew that though 
they only served at present to drive the 
small vessel forward at a frantic rate of 
speed, the moment must come when they 
would strike her on the side, and who 
could say with what fierce and fatal aim? 
At present it was suspense — it would 
shortly be a crisis, awful to contemplate. 

He was not a coward, but the strongest 
nerves might well have been paralysed. 

Drummorel, though keenly watchful to 
take every advantage, and avert every 
special strain upon the vessel, had obviously 
his own musings also ; and as they ap- 
proached nearer to the blackened headland 
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round which the Atlantic billows were 
thundering ominously, he broke silence. 

"This is no time to mince matters," he 
said. " Death is staring us in the face ; 
and before we go into the presence of 
our Maker, it is fitting that we should 
have done with earth. . . . Mr. Quintin, we 
have not been altogether friends, of late. 
. . . There has been a — a something 
between us. . . . If you — not meaning 
it — maybe not seeing any harm in it, as 
boys will — have done me a wrong ; or if 
I, sir, have wronged you in my thoughts 
by supposing so — let us forgive, as we 
hope to be forgiven. ..." He leaned 
forward, stretched out his hand, and 
Quintin, with his left hand, grasped it; 
Quintin's face was deadly white, his 
eyes wild, — but the countenance of the 
other only wore an air of solemn pre- 
paration, as of one who makes ready his 
soul to receive the Bread and Wine of 
Holy Sacrament. " Nay, young sir," he 
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continued, gently disengaging himself 
from a hold which, at first merely re- 
sponsive, presently betrayed the awful 
terror of the moment, — *^nay, Mr. 
Quintin, don't lose heart; it is a bad 
sea, sure enough, — but there is One here 
present with us. Who walked on waves 
as rough as these. . . . He is not 
asleep, — we have no need to wake Him. 
. . . His hand is on the helm by mine," 
looking down upon it, '*at this moment. 
. . . Jesus Christ steers the boat to-day. 
. . . Lord Jesus," — an ineffable gleam 
overspread the speaker's rugged features, 
and suddenly his eyes lit up as though 
they could almost pierce the surrounding 
gloom — " Lord Jesus, / kmnv that Thou 
art here — can it be that in a few 
moments I shall see Thee face to 
face ? " 

A blast came up and struck the vessel 
as he spoke ; she shuddered from bow to 
stern beneath it. 
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"Let go the sheet!" The command 
sounded like a husky, far-away whisper 
in Quintin Courdelaye's ears ; but he 
caught it, and obeyed. At the same in- 
stant his leader threw the whole weight 
of his body over the quivering helm, and 
by the force of every muscle strained to 
the utmost, kept it hard down in the 
necessary direction. 

The moment passed. 

Three terrific plunges, each one of 
which seemed as though it must be the 
last, brought them, however, past the 
point indicated by Drummorel, and there 
was again a comparative lull in the angry 
tumult of the elements. Before their 
eyes now lay a long narrow creek covered 
with stormy breakers, dangerous enough 
to encounter, albeit of a less deadly 
character than those on the open sea. 

"If we can but drive her in upon the 
sands," the helmsman cast his eye before 
and behind, "we might swim ashore. 
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Can you swim ? " to Quintin, as with a 
sudden thought. 

" A little," replied Quintin faintly. 

" Only ' a little ' ? That won't do. Here, 
reach me your hand. Pass it inside my 
belt" — suiting the action to the word — 
"grip the belt, — grip it for life or death, 
— and strike out with your other arm. 
If the boat keels over before we get to 
the sands, we shall go down with her — 
and God be with us then! — but don't 
you let go your grip. If we get free 
oft*, we may make a shift to reach the 
shore — or maybe we could hold on to 
something till we got nearer — but mind, 
Mr. Quintin, this is our one chance. 
Commit your soul to God, — but don't 
throw away your life through any foolish- 
ness. If you lay hold of me anywhere 
else than through my belt, we are both 
dead men, — for I cannot save you unless 
my arms are both free, — but if you can 
only keep afloat, or paddle a bit with 
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your other arm, so as not to hamper me, 
I will strike out for both." 

"I can ... I will ... I will do as 
you tell me." Quintin was struggling 
with all the power of his will to emulate 
the courage and composure which could 
dictate thus calmly in the jaws of death. 
*' I can't think— but I— I " 

" Don't thinkj sir — pray ; pray, and 
don't fear but you will be heard. Be 
quick, though — quick," — glancing to wind- 
ward ; " do you see yonder black bar of 
wind upon the water? Do you see how 
fast it travels towards us? When that 
squall strikes the boat we shall go down. 
. . . Now, Mr. Quintin, hold me fast, 
and — and hold still faster to your God and 
Saviom*, — cry to Him now — now. . . ." 
He bent his head. Quintin did the same, 
one long minute passed, and the squall 
was upon them. 

As Drummorel had foreseen, their 
small craft had at this crisis no chance 
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of weathering it ; there was a terrific 
shock and crash, a thundering of furious 
elements above and beneath, and the two 
men were struggling among the waters 
half the breath beaten out of them. 
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" MY GRAVE ! " 



They were, however, clear of the wreck; 
and its mast, which had snapped in two 
over the side, was floating with gaff* and 
tackle attached, within a few yards. 

Drummorers eagle eye detected the value 
of this at a glance. With a few vigorous 
strokes he brought himself and his charge 
alongside, and seizing a rope, threw it to 
Quintin, and helped him to scramble on 
to the overturned and half-submerged boat. 
The tide was out, but had turned, and 
wind and wave would both bear them 
rapidly shorewards. 

''Five minutes of this and we shall be 
near enough to swim ashore/' said Drum- 
morel encouragingly. ** I know the bay ; 
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it is shallow for a long way out when the 
tide is low ; aSj praise God ! it is just 
now. Half these breakers are rolling in 
upon the sand; and though the water is 
bitter cold, we shall be warm directly we 
get to swimming. I'll just get off my 
boots," cutting the laces with his pocket 
knife. ''And we'll be ready the minute 
it's time. Take courage, Mr. Quintin ; 
you're sore benumbed, I know," with an 
anxious glance at Quintin's deathly face ; 
*'hold on a bit longer,— it is but for a 
bit; think how we have been preserved 
hitherto ; and now the worst is past." 
('* I doubt if he can stand much more 
though," he muttered beneath his breath.) 
But Quintin was trying to rouse him- 
self and speak. "I say," — how strange 
and hollow his voice sounded! — "I say, 
— look here, — I'll do my best, — but if I 
can't hold on, don't take any notice. You 
have done all you could. Don't let my 
useless life :-" his voice sank away. 
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" Your ' useless life ! ' Mr. Quintin, you 
will live to be a good and great man yet. 
Take heart o' grace, sir ; your life has been 
given back to you this day, and I trust for 
many a day to come. See, we can swim 
for it now ; we are nearer in than I thought. 
Slip oflF — here we go ! " And the two were 
once more launched among the foaming, 
swirling billows. 

Their fury, however, was now more of 
an aid than a hindrance ; and as Drummorel 
was a bold swimmer, and Quintin, inspired 
by his example, held tenaciously where he 
had been bidden, in a brief space both men 
were standing waist-deep in water on the 
sands. 

It was only then on turning to congratu- 
late and encourage, that the hardy Scot 
perceived his young companion's strength 
was exhausted. The next instant he was 
striding through the breakers bearing an 
unconscious form in his arms. . . . 

Within his own little chamber, to which 
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Drummorel carried him without much dif- 
ficulty — for, happily, the landing had been 
effected hard by the shooting lodge — Quin- 
tin at length unclosed his eyes. Thought 
returned presently, and his first inquiry was 
for his deliverer. 

" 'Deed an' he's awa' hame, Mr. Quin- 
tin, and no ower sune neither,'* replied 
the deeply-affected Mrs. M'Innes, wiping 
her eyes and patting him on the shoulder 
by turns. "No a step wad he gang 'ore 
ye oped yer e'en; but we, that's Sandy 
and me, got him ower persuaded at last. 
For we can see t'ye as weel as onybody, 
puir lamb ; and ye'U do fine, noo ye're i' 
yer ain bed — an' hae ta'en yer drink, an' 
are warm an' cosy. 'Deed an' I hope 
Drummorel's atween the sheets himsel' by 
this. His wark's done ; an' though he 
made naethin' o't — that's aye Drummorel's 
way — there's nae gainsayin' it's to him, 
under Providence, ye owe yer life this 
day. Aye, my puir lambie, ye wadna hae 
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been here " the tears rolling down her 

cheeks. 

Quintin made a feeble movement, 
and pointed to the door; he durst not 
speak ; his own tears lay too near his 
voice. 

"Aye, aye; yeVe best yer lane," ac- 
ceded she, with ready comprehension, 
" maybe ye'U get a bit sleep noo ; an' if 
ye want onythin', here's the bell," laying 
the handle across the pillow. "I'll look 
in presently." . . . His eyes closed, the 
door softly shut, and he was alone. 

He lay still — quite still. 

Perhaps sleep came; he was not con- 
scious if it did, or if he had merely been 
too much exhausted for conscious thought, 
— but on a sudden it seemed to him that 
it was moonlight, and that he was again 
being supported in strong arms, and fed 
like a child ; — " An' noo ye'U jist sleep 
again," said his wise nurse, and vanished. 

But he did not sleep again. Mrs. 
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M'Innes had forgotten to close the 
shutters, and from where he lay he could 
behold the moonlit sea still raging be- 
neath the increasing gale, which shook 
every corner of the little house. The 
sight, the sound, made him shudder. 

Ah ! how nearly had there now been 
two corpses tossing about at the mercy 
of that roaring surge ? — an awful fate ! — 
and yet that man, whom he had in his 
heart esteemed so lightly, whose dearest 
hopes he had trifled with so wantonly, 
had faced it without a moment's hesita- 
tion on his account, and faced it with a 
smile ! 

Should he ever forget that helmsman's 
look — his words — the kindling eye — the 
thrilling tone ? Whence came it ? What 
did it mean? 

m 

He had heard of such things, — ^perhaps 
he had believed in them, after a fashion, 
saints and martyrs did exist, he supposed, 
— but to have found in a plain man. 
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whose daily life was in no wise different, 
as far as careless observation went, from 
that of others, a being between whose 
spirit and his own there was such an 
infinite gulf, was a discovery so strange, 
an experience so overwhelming, that he 
trembled beneath it. 

Mere animal courage might have en- 
abled Drumniorel — might even have 
nerved himself — to meet their common 
doom with fortitude. Neil was a bold 
fellow, and his daring deed has been done 
times without number, by brave and 
generous men ready to sacrifice their 
lives for those of others. Had this been 
all, Quintin must of course still have 
owed a debt of undying gratitude, and 
felt a sense of unutterable shame;— but 
poignant as were such reflections, they 
sank into insignificance beside another. 

Drummorel, facing death, gave no 
thought to home, friends, kindred, even 
to the girl he loved — or, at any rate, he 
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could leave these calmly, and look in front 
steadfastly — why ? 

'*It must be true,'' murmured Quintin 
Courdelaye over and over again, his heart 
burning, his newly awakened soul kindling 
beneath the vision, *'it is — it must be — a 
real and actual thing, this love of God of 
which I have heard, but of which 1 have 
known nothing. / may have it as well as 
he. ... \ will have it. ... I will. . . . I 
mil. So help me God, I will." . . . He 
drew himself slowly up in the bed, and 
gazed with dilated orbs over the waste of * 
wild ocean, whirling, seething, ineffably 
beautiful and frightful in the brilliant 
moonlight. '^ Mt/ grave!" — Quintin shud- 
dered. . . . Then he bowed his head and 
his lips moved. — ^' From this night, — O 
God, — my Father, — I give myself to Thee. 
. . . Take me — and make me — as that 
man." 

For two days after this no one went in 
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or went out of the little chamber except 
Quintin's devoted nurse ; but on the even- 
ing of the third he sent for the keeper, 
and Sandy came downstairs with a puzzled 
expression and a somewhat dubious step. 

"He's sayin' he's to be aff the morn," 
he said, "and I'm to hae ready the cairt 
afore the day breaks. I'm telling him he's 
no' fit,— but he's no' heedin' me ; gang he 
wull, and ye're to hae his pokemanty 
ready. Aweel, we mun do his biddin' " 

"'Deed, an' it's like he kens best," re- 
sponded his wife, taking another view of 
the subject, — " for though I'm wae to lose 
the puir bairn, it's driech to hear the 
wund howlin', and the sea roarin', that 
was sae near haein' him for its ain ; 'deed, 
an' it's mysel' was thinkin' he'd no' get 
ower it, wi'in sicht and soond o' the 
place." 

" Wumman, the wund's gane down 
a'ready; there's scarce a sough the nicht; 
an' by the morn it'll be as still as heaven. 
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It was but a three days' gale, the whilk 
we'll maybe no' hae anither o' for weeks 
— but sin he mun gang he mun gang. 
* He that wuU to Cupar mun to Cupar ' ; 
an' as we was bidden no' to tell Sir 
Richard, maybe it's as weel as ye say ; 
he couldna hae bided on here, an' his 
fowks kennin' naethin'." 

Quintin had permitted no one to be in- 
formed of his accident, and had firmly, 
but civilly, declined seeing any visitors. 
He had to think out the new and wonder- 
ful thoughts of which heart and brain were 
full. Once or twice his nurse found him 
with the Bible in his hands, which she had 
placed, according to Scotch custom, on the 
little dressing-table; he had not put it 
aside, but she fancied a slight colour over- 
spread his face on being thus discovered, — 
and carefully made no remark. 

On going upstairs after the interview re- 
corded with her husband, Quintin called 
her to the bedside. " Mrs. M'Innes, I am 
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going to get up and go down to the dining- 
room while you look ^ after my things ; 
Sandy has told you I'm going, hasn't he ? 
It's all right, you know. I am quite up to 
the journey ; I've not been really at all ill 
— though you've nursed me so splendidly 
— but I wanted to be alone — to think. I 

— I had a good deal to think about '* ; 

the good woman's apron was at her eyes 
in an instant. "You understand," said 
Quintin, taking her hand, "we needn't 
talk about it — I'll tell you some day per- 
haps, — but now I think I will get up, 
please. ..." 

The day was just breaking, and the mists 
were clearing oflF the hill-tops, when Chris- 
tina Drummorel, rising to throw open her 
little window, beheld a light cart drive 
rapidly past ; and, with a start of surprise, 
discerned that the dimly outlined figure of 
one of its occupants was that of Quintin 
Courdelaye. 

She had not been prepared for this, 
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and divined in a moment what was 
about to take place ; the young English- 
man was taking his departure, and that 
without a word or • line of farewell ! She 
sat down to feel how she felt about it. 

One thing was very certain, she was 
not affected as she would have been a 
week before. Since Quintin's life had 
been saved by Drummorel, and since her 
cousin himself had barely escaped paying 
the full penalty of his heroic act, she 
felt a little shy about meeting them both ; 
and secretly thought what a good thing 
it would be if something could happen to 
call away from Kirkintown for a space 
either the one or the other. 

Whether, in truth, 'Stina meant "either 
the one or the other " whilst thus musing, 
cannot be distinctly ascertained, — but it 
is certain that she was by no means dis- 
composed to find that the matter had 
been decided without reference to her 
choice. She would always think kindly 
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of Quintin Courdelaye, but — Drummorel 
was coming in that evening for the first 
time ; and all the countryside rang with 
the heroism of Drummorel. Must she 
not be ready to — to make amends to him 
for her foolishness of late ? 

A note was handed in at Drummorel's 
gate by the keeper on his return from 
the railway station. "He bade me gie it 
ye, sir, wi' my ain hauns— wi' his love, 
an' hopes to meet again some day. But 
he was feared to see or to speak t'ye, or 
to onybody the day, puir thing, — an' that's 
the hale truth," whispered Sandy, confi- 
dentially. " He pu'ed his cap ower his 
broo, as we passed the manse ; an' I'm 
thinkin' we had to tak' the early train 
no' to be meetin' fowks upo' the road. 
Aye, he was sair shaken, Maister Drum- 
morel ; but the wife, she says it's for his 
saul's guid, and that he'll be a mair godly 
man — no' that he was amiss afore, but jist 
like ithers ye ken — frae this day forrit. To 
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the whilk, I say, Amen. An' hoo's yer 
ser, Maister Drummorel ? " 

The few Hnes which Quintin had 
penned with thought and care were all 
his preserver could have wished to do 
away with any sense of wounded feeling 
he might have experienced on hearing of 
the other's abrupt departure. 'Stina's 
name was not mentioned, nor was she 
in any wise alluded to. The delicacy of 
this was felt and understood. Quintin*s 
heartfelt sense of the obligation under 
which he lay was expressed in a few 
burning words, concluding with a sen- 
tence worth all the rest : ** / hope to 
show by my whole future life what a 
lesson I have learnt from you ". 

But years after, when all these things 
were an old, old story — when Sir Quintin 
Courdelaye could look back on a creditable 
university career, and a busy, useful, 
honoured life — when he had married happily, 
and seen his sons and daughters pass 
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from childhood into youth, and felt that 
the blessing of God rested on his house, 
and prospered it — he happened to look 
one day into a faded pocket-book, and 
there between pages yellow and stained — 
for they had once been soaked through 
with sea water — was a small dark bunch 
of weed. 

He took it out and looked at it, and 
his eyes grew soft. "It was harder to 
give her up than all the rest," he said. 
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" Through wish, resolve, and act, our will 
Is moved by undreamed forces still ; 
And no man measures in advance 
His strength with untried circumstance." 

Whittier. 

*' Can you see what the names are ? I 
am a bit short-sighted, and they are 
beyond my range." 

The scene was within the quadrangle 
of Burlington House, where on the wall 
had been posted, a few minutes before, 
a sheet of paper inscribed with a few 
names — a very few names — only three 
in all, which, belonging to the successful 
candidates in the Ceylon Civil Examina- 
tion, were thus to be announced to all 
whom it might concern. The contest had 
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been even more severe than usual; for 
there were but three vacancies, and be- 
tween seventy and eighty young men had 
entered the lists. 

Week after week had passed since the 
closing day, and still no sign had been 
vouchsafed by the authorities ; but at last 
there had been some signs of life within 
the grim walls, and a young man who 
had made inquiry daily, and daily been 
informed that the result was as yet un- 
known, had been bidden return within 
the hour on presenting himself at Bur- 
lington House on the morning in 
question. He had done so, and it was 
he who now besought the good offices 
of another, on the plea of short-sighted- 
ness. 

" Barton Manningham AUerton, first," 
read the person thus applied to, with 
slow distinctness, for he could only just 
decipher the characters himself; ''John 
George Merewether, second ; John 
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Wilkinson, third." Then he turned and 
looked at his interrogator. 

A quick flush had mounted to the 
young man's face, and the mask of 
careless curiosity had dropped from it. 

Yet he strove not to betray too much. 
*^Ah — thank you — would you mind — 
what did you say was the first name, 
exactly? he stammered, his breath 
catching a little. 

" Barton — Manningham — AUerton," re- 
peated his informant, with a pause between 
each word. 

*'Much obliged." Barton Manningham 
Allerton dropped his cane upon the pave- 
ment, and, picking it up, walked away. 

Although the month was December, he 
fancied himself blinded by the sunshine 
which flared into his eyes. He also fancied 
he had not a very firm grip of the paving- 
stones beneath his feet, and was obliged 
to be very careful in order not to knock 

against people nor to jostle them. In 

10 
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crossing the streets he was most particular 
not to be run over ; insomuch that once 
a crossing-sweeper, in stature up to his 
elbow, jeeringly proffered his services : 
" Now, don't you be afeard. You jist 
kitch *old o' me, and I'll see that nobody 
does you any damage." 

The urchin s voice sounded strange and 
far off* in Barton Manningham AUerton's 
ears. He did not feel inclined to laugh, 
nor did he put his fingers in his pocket 
for a penny. Instead he turned upon the 
youthful satirist a pair of soulless orbs, 
whose expression was so helpless, so mys- 
tified, so strange altogether, that impish 
Dick Castaway never forgot it, and re- 
lated the tale to his mates with peals of 
shrill laughter at the close of the day. 

Having carefully picked his way across, 
halting upon the " refuge " in the centre, 
until he was taken in tow by a policeman 
piloting a covey of females, this peculiarly 
timid stranger — a fine athletic young fellow, 
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who looked the very man to enjoy a wild 
chaos of horses' noses and hoofs — solemnly 
stalked along Piccadilly for about a third 
of a mile, then re-crossed with equal pre- 
cision, and presently found himself at the 
spot whence he had before started. As 
a fact, he did not know where he was 
going, and only as much as a semi-drunken 
man does of what he was doing. He was 
walking about in London ; and to safely 
walk about in London with half one's wits 
asleep, requires the other half to be very 
wide awake indeed. Hence all this circum- 
locution on the part of our wool-gatherer. 

Finally, he got into an omnibus bound 
for a North London station, and sat there 
with a faint smile on his face, elicited by 
the relief of having at last reached a place 
where it was safe to sit down. 

This was how Barty Allerton took the 
news of his success — ^a success which to 
him meant almost everything the world 
could give. 
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He was young, strong, handsome, clever ; 
he longed to be in the thick of the battle- 
fray of life ; to wring from it not only its 
rewards and prizes, but its experience, its 
deep draughts of knowledge, its stores of 
strange and mystic wisdom. There was 
so much to be seen and done — there were 
such innumerable paths to be trodden — 
such hundreds of worlds to conquer, if 
only he could be up and at them. 

Hitherto he had made his mark on 
every little by-way he had passed along : 
he had been head boy of the grammar 
school, and medallist of the public school ; 
he had won an Oxford scholarship, and 
taken an Oxford degree. Yet, with it all, 
his future was not clear before him. 

This may seem strange ; but somehow 
such strange things do happen. 

All goes along well in life up to a certain 
point ; and then comes a deadlock. 

Perhaps there is no opening ? Perhaps 
when the opening comes, there is not 
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money to take the advantage of it ? Per- 
haps there is no family influence ? Perhaps 
the talents which have carried all before 
them, when ' ' all " meant laurels won by 
dint of concentrated resolution and stead- 
fast application in a certain and limited 
groove, fail to be negotiable when brought 
into the great market of the world? 

Be that as it may, Barty AUerton had 
left the university, and knew not whither 
he was bound. He was poor, and work he 
must. Nay, he loved work for its own 
sake ; but just when it was absolutely 
necessary to be earning his own livelihood, 
he had realised with surprise that there 
was nothing for him to do. 

Then, all at once, came his opportunity, 
and that at the precise moment when the 
want of fortune, the want of influence, the 
want of a projectile in any shape was be- 
ginning to make itself most keenly felt. 
Of late everybody who came to his father's 
house had said, "Why don't you try for 
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this ? " or " Why don't you go in for that ? " 
But when inquiries had been made anent 
the suggestion, it had been pretty sure to 
turn out that the business or profession 
either necessitated some specific education 
which he had not got, or that the know- 
ledge he had would be thrown away. 

Occasionally there had been an ominous 
hint let fall. He had been asked how old 
he was. Three and twenty is not a great 
age ; but our young man was perfectly 
aware that his Job's comforters knew what 
they were talking about when they shook 
their heads over it, and wondered whether 
or not he were " past the age " ? In these 
days the bough has to be bent in the given 
direction so very soon. 

So that there were plenty of people found 
to prophesy that in spite of Barty AUerton's 
double row of school prizes, his Oxford 
scholarship and Oxford degree, he would 
find himself out in the cold one of these 
days if he did not get something to do 
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pretty sharp. He " did not mean to be a 
parson " ? He " detested medicine " ? He 
'* shied at the bar"? Pray, what did he 
want ? If he had thought sooner about the 
army — but, after all, it would have been 
rather a "come down" for the wonderful 
scion of the AUerton family (and here it 
must be owned the gossips were somewhat 
inclined to curl their lips) to have been 
gazetted into a regiment of the line, and 
thenceforth vanish from the paths of 
scholarship. 

" What on earth — Barty AUerton still 
hanging on at home? Got nothing to do 
yet?" one would say to the other — and 
eyebrows had begun to be raised, and 
shoulders shrugged. There had even been 
a terrible whisper in the air. " Hasn't 
that young AUerton been somewhat over- 
rated, eh ? Did such wonders at school ! 
Supported himself at college ! And now 
— eh ? " And if the speakers chanced to 
have sons of their own, it is conceivable 
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that a secret and involuntary joy occa- 
sionally entered into the conversation at 
this juncture, when it was remembered 
how Barty's parents had gloried in the 
prowess of their first-born, believing that 
he had no equal in all the length and 
breadth of the land. 

It was, I think, an intuitive perception 
of this which, as much as anything else, 
made the young man's head swim and his 
pulses throb, as he walked away from 
Burlington House with the words 
'' Barton Manningham AUerton " ringing 
in his ears. 

Not merely had he won his laurels — he 
had escaped from the edge of a precipice. 
He had vindicated himself. There would 
no longer be the half-smile he had been 
accustomed to see accompany the greet- 
ing : *' Hullo, Barty, you still about ! Got 
nothing to do yet, eh?" He would no 
longer have to reply vaguely, as he had 
got into the habit of doing, that he had 
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"heard of something/' and was "making 
inquiries". He would now face his tor- 
mentors on every side. 

He would take care to be met and 
interrogated. Then it would be, in 
answer to the old question : " Oh yes, I 
shall be off to the East directly. I have 
come out first in the Ceylon Civil Ex- 
amination." How people would stare ! 

The poor lad was not vain. In pros- 
perity he had been modest enough. But 
he had been so badgered and baited ; he 
had so dreaded the inevitable formula, 
and felt so keenly the truth of each well- 
meant hint, as well as of each innuendo, 
that he was really to be pardoned if he 
did, in the first flush of victory, long to 
turn the tables. 

Living in a small country town, where 
reserve on the part of any inhabitant is 
neither expected nor possible, he had 
often felt as if he and his affairs were 
common talk — as indeed to a certain ex- 
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tent they were. He thought he would 
rather Uke to be common talk now. 

And then what joy, what rapture, 
would there not be in the poor over- 
stocked home ! For some weeks every one 
had been on the tiptoe of expectation 
there. It had been " Any news, Barty ? " 
every morning and evening, after he had 
strolled to the garden gate, about the 
time the postman went by. When he 
had taken to running up to town, and 
haunting the precincts of Burlington 
House, there had been the same ordeal to 
face on his return about six o'clock. He 
had been irritated, and had returned 
many a cross answer. Why could they 
not let him alone ? 

But it all added up in the sum total 
of his present bliss. Kitty would be at 
the gate looking for him. Eva, who had 
a reserved disposition more akin to his 
own, and who in consequence understood 
and respected his reticence at this trying 
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episode, would be watching from some re- 
treat, in order to form her own conclu- 
sions from his step and air — (he had 
caught a glimpse of her dress behind the 
thick stem of the ilex tree more than 
once of late, and guessed why it vanished 
on his approach) — while his mother's 
voice would hail him from a window ; and 
he would see his old father stop clipping 
the laiu^els and look round — at this point 
Barty felt a sensation he hardly knew 
how to deal with. He almost wished 
the great moment was over ! 

Strange to tell, everything fell out ex- 
actly as depicted. How rarely this 
happens, we all know ; but it did occur 
in the present case. Our young man 
caught his train down from town, and 
stepped out on the well-known platform, 
and the station-master nodded to him — a 
little too familiarly, he thought. Struthers 
did not know that Barty had come out 
'^ first" in the list of the ^^ Ceylon Civil". 
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As he walked up the footpath he almost 
wondered that he was not accosted and 
congratulated — ^then caught himself up, 
and hugged his secret to his heart. Out- 
wardly he looked so stern and uncom- 
municative that one or two whom he 
passed on the way saluted him with a 
glance half interrogative, half sympathetic, 
not feeling quite sure that something had 
not come to pass the wrong way. Then, 
far ahead, he caught sight of Kitty's peep- 
ing fece. Should he wave to her, shake 
his stick, or his hat, or his handkerchief? 
She would understand such a signal, and 
either dart forward to make assurance sure, 
or backward to spread the good news like 
wildfire. A curious shyness held him back 
from making the signal. 

A couple of dogs fought in the road in 
front of him, and he dallied to watch 
which had the best of it. 

" Poor Barty ! As usual he has heard 
nothing ! " said Kitty, to herself. 
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Then, as the highway was fairly empty, 
she strolled forward to meet her brother, 
with an air of studied unconcern ; for, 
taught by Eva, she was learning not to 
intrude upon his anxiety. 

" Come down by the three-ten train, 
Barty ? " 

*'Yes. Just managed to catch it." 

** There was nothing to keep you in 
town till the later train, I suppose?" 

'* Nothing." Barty patted the winning 
dog— his own — and looked away from 
her. 

"I suppose the names will be out some 
day, Barty?" The girl could not resist 
a wistful sigh. "It can't go on for ever, 
you know." 

Barty laughed nervously. 

The laugh had an unnatural sound, and 
in an instant her quick ear detected a new 
emotion behind it. " You — you have heard 
something?" she cried, with a breathless 
suspicion. " I know you have ! Oh, Barty, 
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is it all over ? And you have lost ? Well, 
never mind, Barty ; you did your best, 
and there are other things to try for ; 
and you are sure to get something. Father 
says you must begin sooner another time, 
that's all. You did not give yourself time 
enough ; take more time " 

"I shan't have the time to take." Her 
loquacity made things all at once easier. 
"I shall have precious little time for any- 
thing now," he went on, his eyes beginning 
to sparkle. "It will pretty well take up 
all my time getting ready my outfit. " 

" Whatf' 

"My outfit for the East. Hush!" as 
her lips parted for a scream. " Hush ! " 
cried her brother, seizing her arm. " Yes, 
that's about it! It is indeed. I'm not 
joking. And 'First,' too, Kitty," in a 
husky whisper. ^' First y by Jove ! I can 
hardly yet believe it, myself; but it's true. 
Stop a moment here, and I'll tell you how 
I saw," — detaining her outside the holly 
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hedge which bounded his parents' small 
domain, and narrating the circimistances 
already known to our readers. " By Jove ! 
I hardly know where I am, or what I am 
doing! And I dare say I ought to have 
rushed home long ago, and told you all; 
but somehow I couldn't," he summed up 
in conclusion, * * I felt so queer and sort of 
dazed, you know." 

" But, oh ! let us come quick and tell 
now ! " cried Kitty, mad with excitement. 
" There's Eva, watching from behind the 
ilex tree. Oh, Eva, Eva ! " running for- 
ward. '^ Eva, what do you think ? It's 
first ! Firsts Eva ! Oh, there's mother ! 
Mother, Hurrah ! Hooray ! Barty's first, 
mother! The names are out to-day. 
Father, do you hear, — father ? " calling 
loudly, and in a few moments they were all 
running from every quarter ; and Barty was 
the aim, the object, the centre, the apex of 
the crowd. 

Happy? He was happy. In the first 
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great shock of joy he had been unable to 
realise his own sensations ; but the homely 
outcry, the gleeful vociferations, the ques- 
tions, comments, and conjectures which 
now whirled through the air on every side, 
speedily dissipated all remaining sense of 
unreality, and he was able to talk and 
laugh with any one. 

A glorious time for Barty now followed. 

Within a few days every one in and 
around the village of Summerton had 
learned the fact of his success ; had heard 
the number of candidates (trebled in Mrs. 
Allerton's imagination) over whom he had 
triumphed; and the whole neighbourhood 
had, with characteristic pliability, shaken 
hands with and proudly appropriated to 
itself the boy over whom so many wise 
heads had recently been shaken. 

Barty had more invitations than he knew 
what to do with. All at once he must 
lunch or dine at every house within reach. 
No party was complete without him. 
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During the autumn months he had been 
glad enough to fill the place of a guest who 
had failed, or had willingly made a four- 
teenth at the last moment, to avoid the 
dreaded nimiber at a dinner table. "Get 
Barty AUerton, if you can't think of any 
one better ! " had passed between host and 
hostess many a time when projecting an 
entertainment. Now, parties were got up 
for Barty — literally gathered together for 
his especial benefit ! 

As for the letters and telegrams, they 
poured in from every quarter of the king- 
dom. Day after day his mother, and Kitty, 
and Eva sat delightedly answering and 
thanking; while his father brushed up his 
old suits, bought a new umbrella, had his 
hair cut, and, taking his son by the arm, 
strutted off to look up half-forgotten cronies 
of former times, and to show himself at a 
club which now hardly knew his face. 

And in spite of fits of bashfulness and 

the occasional necessity for an imploring 

U 
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" Oh, I say, I wish you wouldn't ! " when 
the family exuberance overstepped all 
bounds, Barty enjoyed it all. 

It would have palled upon him in time, 
no doubt. He could not long have endured 
the endless reiteration of the same theme, 
with the disconcerting accompaniment of 
maternal inaccuracy and exaggeration ; but, 
knowing as he did that the time was short 
(for he received almost immediately his 
orders for an early departure), he generously 
overlooked small drawbacks, and neither 
permitted himself open remonstrance, nor 
gave way to twinges of secret annoyance. 

Eva, who knew her brother best, affirmed 
that Barty was an angel during this trying 
epoch ; while more critical folks went so 
far as to allow that young Allerton bore 
himself well, with a frankly acknowledged, 
yet withal modest pleasure in his own 
success, which disarmed all beholders. 

In the bustle of preparation and the 
earnest endeavour to save the scanty family 
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purse, Barty also shone. He would not 
have one-half the articles his parents 
wanted. He hastened from one spot to 
another, getting estimates and lists, doing 
his own shopping, and doing it as cheaply 
as he could. He haunted the Army and 
Navy Stores. One could hardly go there, 
morning, noon, or night, without seeing 
Barty Allerton's face on one or other of the 
landings, or encountering him in the lift. 
He carried parcels home under his arm. 
At the station he would find others await- 
ing him. At last it became a daily habit 
for one or more of the younger brothers or 
sisters to meet the train by which he was 
expected, in order to assist him with his 
freight. 

" It is just as if one of us were going 
to be married," quoth Kitty, with the 
imagination of eighteen. 

Barty was to sail on the 10th of 
January, so all this activity was in full 
swing during the Christmas week. 
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It was the memest Christmas his old 
home had ever known. If now and again 
a tender sigh did escape the breasts of 
either parent, if one or other would 
occasionally steal a pensive glance at the 
joyous youthful band, wondering if the 
hard lessons they had learnt must needs 
be taught these dear ones also, at any 
rate no selfish regrets or fears were 
ever suffered to mar Barty's hour of 
triumph. 

"Yes, he may not come back for eight 
or ten years," quoth Mrs. AUerton, turn- 
ing her face to smile at her boy, and 
wishing the neighbours who had dropped 
in would not gaze at Barty with so 
solemn an air; "but there is quite a 
chance he may run over in five, and 
five years soon pass. Amy will be a 
big girl by that time, to be sure, and 
Carrie and Florrie too. And he will 
hardly know Joey and the baby, I dare 
say." And she ran on in a cheerful 
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strain, which made even Barty think 
his mother took the parting easily. 
" She has such a lot to think of," he 
nodded to himself. 

For at the present time Joey and the 
baby, to say nothing of the other in- 
numerable little ones, were very continu- 
ally and somewhat aggressively en 
evidence. It seemed to Barty, after 
being at other houses, as if they really 
need not swarm into every room, and 
passage, and landing as they did ; as if 
there need not invariably be such a bob- 
bing of small heads from every window 
whenever he turned in at his own gate. 
In bitter moments, whereof he would not 
now willingly think, he had even told 
himself that these were so many dead 
weights dragging him down, and that 
but for them a career would have opened 
for him easily enough long before. Even 
now, in his day of prosperity, he could 
not but feel a faint self-gratulation that 
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the irrepressible brood would, according 
to his mother, be grown quite out of 
memory ere he saw them again. From 
a distance he would feel quite affection- 
ate towards Amy, Carrie, Florrie, Tottie, 
and the four little boys who wound up 
the "baker's dozen," but he had much 
ado to bear and forbear with them 
under present conditions. 

All^ however, went smoothly; and ten 
days before Barty sailed for the East he 
received a summons which he had been 
somewhat surprised at not getting before. 
Sir Barton AUerton, his father's cousin, 
and the head of the familv, had indeed 
scrawled a rapid note — a great thing for 
him to do — congratulating, and enclosing 
a cheque ; but though the expressions 
contained in the former were cordial and 
the face of the latter satisfactory, there 
had been no invitation to pay a farewell 
visit to North Allerton Manor. 

'* No doubt he thinks you have no time 
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to go," suggested Barty's mother, com- 
fortably. She was fingering the cheque 
as she spoke. "And, of course, it is a 
long journey to take. Still, I thought 
they would have asked you." 

Barty had thought so too. He had 
felt a momentary chill ; but then so many 
people had asked him, and he was being 
so much thought of and sought after, and 
was so entirely the hero of the hour, that 
the feeling had passed ; and he had for- 
gotten all about the matter, when a 
second note from the manor contained an 
invitation coupled with a tempting pro- 
gramme. A ball in the house, tableaux 
in the neighboiu'hood, a hunt breakfast, 
and several minor festivities were about 
to take place ; and if Barty could spare 
time to run north and say " Good-bye," 
he would come in for them all. "As we 
shall not see anything of you for so long 
a time to come, we hope you will 
manage to give us a few days," con- 
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eluded Lady AUerton, feeling that she 
was very warm and gracious in so word- 
ing her invitation ; and '* Really she 
writes uncommonly kindly ! " cried 
Barty's mother on receiving it. 

There was no question about Barty's 
going. He had early completed his arrange- 
ments ; all his orders had been given ; 
and he had been actually considering 
what he should do with the clear space 
in front, when the summons came. He 
dashed up to town, and returned bearing 
in one hand his new portmanteau, in the 
other his bag. By good luck, the initials 
" B. M. A." had been put on each only the 
day before. 

How delightful it was to use some of 
the new articles of the '' trousseau," as 
Kitty called it. He had had several little 
presents too : new sleeve-links, a diamond 
stud, a pair of ivory brushes, with his 
monogram on the back, a case of razors — 
in short, quite a small paraphernalia, of 
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which a few weeks previously he would 
have been utterly devoid. His boots and 
shoes were all new and fashionable ; he 
thought he would take them all. Not 
that he would need so many, but then he 
might ; and, at any rate, the servants 
would see them about in his room. With 
his sticks he strapped in his new silver- 
mounted umbrella. And when he stepped 
forward to take his railway ticket at the 
station he was equipped in a long drab 
overcoat of the latest pattern, had on his 
head a regulation travelling hat, held a 
pair of dogskin gloves in his hand, and 
was altogether a very well turned out, trim, 
smart-looking fellow indeed. 

The excitement, the fun of the whole 
thing, made his eyes sparkle and his 
cheeks glow. He had wrestled all this 
from Fortune ; and Fortune, he felt, now 
bowed before him. This visit to his rela- 
tions was the coping-stone to all that had 
transpired before. The flattery and jocosity 
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of his own small world was beginning to 
stale upon his senses ; he had experienced 
a longing to get away for a breathing space 
before the final wrench came ; and to be 
going to a place where he was not to be "A 
1," and yet, where he would, of course, be of 
some importance (so he put it modestly to 
himself), was just the right thing. 

All the way down he chatted good- 
humouredly with his fellow-travellers. They 
did not know, he felt, what a great man 
they were conversing with. He would not 
tell them — not he ! He was pleased to 
think how easy and friendly and uncon- 
strained he was. 

When he jumped into Sir Barton's dog- 
cart after leaving the train, he opened 
fire on the old coachman who chanced to 
drive him up, and whom he had known 
from boyhood, with a host of questions 
anent the family affairs ; involuntarily con- 
sidering that it would be pleasant for old 
Jenkins to see that he was still as much 
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interested in these as formerly. Jenkins, 
of course, knew that he was going out to 
the East directly? 

Jenkins had heard so, and hoped 
Master Barty would not find it very hot. 

Barty laughed, and by-and-by let him- 
self be drawn out, being, in truth, so full 
of the one subject, that it was almost im- 
possible for him to stick long to any 
other. 

Then he was shown into a drawing-room 
full of people, and his reception there was 
all he could have desired; for his host 
came forward with a hearty " Hullo ! Barty, 
my boy ! Well done, old fellow ! Exams, 
seem to agree with you, eh ? " accompanied 
by a slap on the back, and a roar of jovial 
congratulatory laughter ; and next he was 
conducted up to her ladyship, who made 
haste to pour forth a pretty speech, and 
remark, as her husband had done, on his 
good looks, ''in spite of those dreadful ^ criiel 
examinations " ; and as he turned away he 
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heard his prowess recounted for the benefit 
of the surrounding ladies, who with one 
accord turned their heads his way, and 
exclaimed, " How interesting ! '' 

Five o'clock tea was going on, and a 
group of young people, most of them cousins 
of some sort or other, were eating and 
drinking and chattering round the teacups, 
which were arranged on small tables at 
the far end of the room. Some of the 
girls were pretty; some of the men were 
handsome ; and all were, or seemed, good- 
natured. In particular Walter, his cousin 
Walter, the eldest of the party, was very 
good-natured. Walter was not strong 
enough, he averred, to be any good in 
the world himself He had such a beastly 
bad head, and was so beastly nervous, he 
was sure he should never get through 
a beastly exam. ; he could only fall down 
and worship any fellow who did. Hadn't 
Barty had an awful time of it ? Could he 
sleep at nights ? Could he eat his meals ? 
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Barty rather wondered why everybody 
laughed at this. Walter was sitting on the 
edge of a chair eating muffins ; he did not 
know what he had said that was funny, 
he alleged ; and reached forward his hand 
for another quarter of a muffin as he 
spoke. 

"Well, Reggie got through his exam, 
well enough," said another brother. "Of 
course, he did not come out first, as Barty 
has." 

"Eather not. It was the narrowest 
squeak," from Walter. 

"At any rate, he got through. Barty, 
how long is it since you saw Reggie ? 
He is here, you know. Here, on leave, 
and we shan't get rid of him for another 
month. It seems to me that fellow is 
always on leave ; and when he isn't, he 
is in splendid quarters. At York, you 
know. The most run after quarters in 
England. Ah, here he comes ! " and 
Barty had another cheery greeting from 
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another friendly voice, and thought he 
had never before done justice to the 
claims of Captain Reginald AUerton, the 
gayest, smartest, most notable all round 
man of the AUerton family. 

In short, the boy's cup was full, and 
his heart overflowed with gratitude and 
affection towards everybody. 

With what pleasure he made his even- 
ing toilet ! All his little accoutrements 
had been carefully laid out, and he de- 
rived fresh satisfaction from each new 
article worn for the first time. He had 
gone off rather early to dress, and, as 
nothing went amiss, was down before 
any one else, and half inclined to back 
out of the great lamp-lit drawing-room, 
and retreat upstairs again to wait the 
second summons of the gong, when he 
was conscious of a rustle of skirts behind 
him. 

One of his new friends of the tea-table, 
no doubt? That was all right. The girls 
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had all been as "jolly" to him as the 
men ; and when the little party had 
broken up, he had been so entirely at 
ease with them all, that he turned round 
with a sensation of relief, prepared to 
take up the ball and carry it on where 
it had been left off. 

The next moment he had his breath 
taken away! Who was this? 

He knew indeed that there were more 
people in the house than he had yet seen. 
He had heard allusions made to one and 
another, inquiries and asides which had 
reference to guests not present ; but he 
had set down these absentees in his own 
mind as older folks, contemporaries of 
Sir Barton and Lady Allerton, people 
who had to rest in the afternoon and 
take care of themselves ; and notably a 
certain "Lady Evelyn" of whom he had 
heard Captain Allerton remark that she 
had gone to lie down, and was having 
her tea sent upstairs, he had dismissed 
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from his imagination as an absolutely 
certain member of the feeble contingent. 

Several queries regarding this Lady 
Evelyn had been made upon the entrance 
of Reggie. It appeared that he had been 
driving her in his phaeton, and was thus 
the latest authority; and Barty had for 
a moment vaguely felt that it was an 
instance of good nature on the part of 
the dashing soldier, to tool about an old 
woman who had to go and lie down after 
her drive. 

He understood Captain AUerton's good 
nature now. 

For he saw before him the lovely 
charming face of a girl in the first flush 
of youth ; and in the involuntary halt and 
hesitation of her light step which be- 
trayed that he was as much a stranger 
to her as she to him, he discerned the 
Lady Evelyn whom he had pictured so 
different. 

Was it the stupidity of so egregious an 
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error which made him now thrill to his 
finger-tips? Of course. One does not 
like to have made a fool of oneself, even 
in secret. It is enough to make one feel 
confused and uncomfortable. Barty was 
struggling to recover self-possession when 
Fate helped him. 

Two children rushed tumultuously into 
the room ; then stopped short, staring ; 
and the whole quartette were so ob- 
viously at a deadlock, that the case was 
desperate ; the case indeed was so des- 
perate, that the little boy, a gallant little 
fellow of seven, rose to the occasion. 

" How do you do, sir?'' said he, manfully 
holding out his hand, and stepping up to 
Barty. "I know who you are. Cissy 
doesn't," casting a withering glance at 
her ; '* but then, you see, she's yoimger. 
She doesn't know much. You are the 
gentleman who won the medal — wasn't 
that it ? We were talking about you in 
the nursery. Your name is Barton Man- 

12 
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ningham AUerton. I wish mine was. 
And, I say, have you brought the medal 
with you? Let Cissy and me see it," 
eagerly pressing closer. " Cissy, shake 
hands. We're Percival and Cissy Man- 
ningham, and we're stopping here like 
you — and " 

"And will you present me to that lady 
also?" said Barty, colouring very much, 
but feeling it must be done ; for the young 
lady, who was even younger than himself, 
was looking at him with a shy interest 
which betokened her approachable. " You 

are quite right about me, but " and 

he tried to talk easily, and to look politely 
and indifferently interrogative. 

"Oh, that's Lady Evelyn," replied the 
little boy, promptly. **I say, I don't 
know your other name," to her. "We 
always call you Lady Evelyn, but you 
can tell him the rest of it, if you like," 
with a patronising wave of the hand. 
"Hi, Cissy, there's the second gong going 
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to be sounded." And away the two 
dashed to a new excitement. 

Ah, well! it ill behoves a third person 
to speak of the brief quarter of an hour 
which followed. 

Only fifteen minutes ! And in fifteen 
minutes the mischief was done. How it 
came about Barty AUerton never knew, 
although every tone and movement in 
that little trivial scene became burnt 
into his memory, branded as it were with 
a hot iron, presently ; but at the moment 
he was only conscious of a confused sen- 
sation of delight, and — all was over. 

The boy within him was a boy no 
longer. He had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and his head 
swam with the old, old intoxication. 

And what was it all? Wherein lay 
the spell ? 

This was pretty much all that passed. 
*'You arrived when I was out this after- 
noon?" in feminine accents. 
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"I believe so. I came about five 
o'clock." 

'* You are going to be here for the ball ? " 

" Yes ; I believe so. I can only stay 
a few days." 

" I know ; you are going to Ceylon. 
What day do you sail ? " 

A few explanations. Then, shyly, Lady 
Evelyn : " We heard of youi' great suc- 
cess. Sir Barton and Lady Allerton were 
so pleased. We drank your health at 
dinner. I was here the day the news 
came. How pleased you must have 
been ; and your parents, and all. But 
I suppose they are — are rather unhappy 
about — about your going ? " 

Barty smiled. 

" I had once a brother who went to 
Ceylon," Lady Evelyn's tone lowered ; he 
looked at her and saw her eyes were 
glistening. *' He was glad to go, but for 
us it was dreadful." 

Barty smiled no more. 
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"I am so sorry for your father and 
mother," murmured she softly. 

"Thank you. Oh, I— I don't think 
they mind, you know," Barty hastened to 
re-assure her. "There are such a lot of 
us, don't you know. I'm only one of 
thirteen. They have twelve left;" and in 
spite of himself a faint bitterness was 
perceptible in the young man's tone. He 
was saying aloud what he had often told 
himself 

Lady Evelyn made no reply. 

"Is — what part of Ceylon is your brother 
in?" inquired Barty, gazing at her with 
a new hope. What if he should meet 
the brother? Make friends with the 
brother? Do the brother a good turn? 

"He died there a few months after he 
went out." 

In the silence which followed, the quick 
short breathing of each was distinctly 
audible. They might have known each 
other all their lives ; such a strange, in 
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visible bond had sprung up on the in- 
stant between them. 

Not a word did Barty say. Instead, 
he let his eyes rest with one long devour- 
ing gaze upon the tenderly drooping face 
before him, and at length lifting her eyes, 
she met his. 

For an instant she felt inclined to turn 
away ; to move to another part of the 
room; have no more such confidences and 
such results ; but somehow she — did not. 
She just stood still, and Barty stood be- 
side her. 

But, womanlike, Evelyn was the first to 
recover herself. ' * It was not kind of me 
to say that," she murmured gently. **It 
was very thoughtless, just when you are 
going out, and have come to say 'Good- 
bye ' and all. I don't know how I could ! 
But it all came back to me. He was so 
delighted about going, too," in broken 
sentences — "and he was — was so very 
like you. ... I thought of him the 
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moment I saw you. . . . Do you mind my 
saying that ? He was my favourite 
brother ; we were just eve^^ything to each 
other. Of course I forget him sometimes, 

but when I think of him " and the lovely 

lips trembled and the voice sank away. 
She held out her hand ; neither he nor 
she quite knew why, but Barty took it, 
and held it fast. 

*' Forgive me," she whispered ; and the 
next moment hurriedly burst from him, 
her eyes full of tears, her veins tingling. 

This was the story of the mauvais quart 
cPheure Barty AUerton once passed 
through, and which left its deeply en- 
graven traces on all his after life. 

When the other people came in he did 
not feel fit to talk to them, or to any 
one. He wanted to be let alone — to 
think. Mechanically he took up a book, 
and feigned absorption in it ; and luckily 
the guests who now came trooping in had 
a great deal to say to each other, and 
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were full of some scheme which had just 
been started, and about which he as yet 
knew nothing ; so that he was permitted 
to bury himself ostensibly in his reading, 
in reality in a delicious dream. The hand 
which had been so honoured slightly 
trembled. 

Lady Evelyn did not re-appear till 
after dinner was announced. By that 
time Barty had begun to watch for her 
and listen for her. His heart gave a great 
throb as she came in, half hiding behind 
an ample dowager, whose skirts stretched 
far and wide ; and he fancied she kept 
away from him, and manoeuvred to be out 
of his sight during the long stately meal. 

But what did that signify? Had she 
not said he was like her brother — her 
favourite brother — the brother who was 
'^just evei^y thing '' to her? 

All through the meal he heard the 
tender thrill with which the acknowledg- 
ment was made ; as he gazed blindly in 
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front of him, he saw the drooping eyelids, 
the flushed cheek, the tremulous lip ; and 
when others laughed and bantered gaily, 
he never once heard the sound of her 
laugh ; and when he now and again could 
steal a glimpse down the board, he never 
saw her brows lit up with merriment. 

Indeed, she was once reproached openly 
for her pensive mood ; and Barty, hearing 
the charge, caught his breath, but was too 
far off to note the effect it produced ; in- 
deed, the glittering repast to which he had 
looked forward, and which was to others 
a gay and mirthful feast, was to him a 
period of feverish suspense, almost madden- 
ing in its lengthy duration. 

In the end he had a trifling reward. 
Lady Evelyn Sauterne, passing by Barty 
AUerton's chair, dropped her fan, and 
received it again from his hands ; and her 
low- toned " Thank you " lingered with him 
and supported him until release came, and 
he had once more the burning hope of 
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getting near her, looking, listening, gather- 
ing up the humblest crumbs of notice that 
fell his way. 

He sprang up as though a chain had 
snapped when the gentlemen rose to rejoin 
the ladies after dinner. But oh, cruel dis- 
appointment ! Lady Evelyn was nowhere 
visible when he entered the drawing-room. 
Had she vanished already? Was he to 
see her no more that night ? Perhaps she 
was not strong. She had had to rest after 
her drive in the afternoon, he remembered. 

A voice from behind. '^ Mr. AUerton, will 
you let me show you these photographs? 
They may interest you as you are going to 
the East." A few minutes before, Evelyn 
had excused herself from joining in the 
round game which was being set on foot, 
on the plea of wishing to show her collec- 
tion of Eastern photographs to Mr. AUerton, 
for whom they might possibly have a special 
interest. 

This had been assented to immediately. 
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"She is always road about the East, you 
know," the girls whispered to each other, 
"ever since her brother died there." 

" Hum, ah ! " said Sir Barton, when he 
came in, "showing poor Ralph's photo- 
graphs, is she ? Poor girl ! Barty knows 
to be careful, does he? He'll not say 
anything to hurt her feelings ? " eyeing 
the pair from a distance. "Oh, I should 
let them alone," in answer to a suggestion 
from his w^ife. " They seem getting on all 
right ; and if it's any pleasure to her — I 
thought she seemed mopish at dinner — 
it was that she was thinking of, no doubt ; 
she has never got over poor Ralph's death. 
It will do her good to be left to Barty for 
a bit, as she seems to have taken a fancy 
to him." 

It never occurred to Sir Barton to reflect 
that there was one to whom such inter- 
course might not " do good ". He and his 
were rather in awe of Lady Evelyn, a 
maiden of high degree, with whom a family 
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alliance was desirable, but who was some- 
what difficult of management. " A mettle- 
some filly, a thoroughbred in every fibre ! " 
the old man termed her ; and he was wont 
to caution young and old who had anything 
to do with Lady Evelyn to " beware of 
rubbing her up the wrong way ". 

Eighteen months previously the young 
girl had endured her first great sorrow, 
and this was the first occasion on which 
she had visited North AUerton Manor 
since ; wherefore everything was to be 
done to soothe and cheer her spirits, and 
woe betide any unfortunate speaker who 
in the opinion of host or hostess made an 
ill-timed allusion or flippant jest. 

Captain Allerton said the governor was 
absurd upon the point. Really they could 
not all be expected to remember that 
every word beginning with a C might have 
reference to Ceylon. And as for Evelyn 
Sauterne, she was a nice enough girl, and 
pretty, and all that ; but he did wish the 
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governor would not make such a con- 
fotmded fuss about her; 

Even when out of Sir Barton's sight, the 
young man avowed that he felt hot and 
cold when conversation would turn upon 
"spicy breezes," and that sort of thing. It 
had not been his doing that he had driven 
Lady Evelyn in the phaeton, though he 
had acquiesced in the arrangement. He 
admired the young lady ; her appearance, 
her rank, her tbrtune, were all that he 
could desire: ergo, he meant to "go in" for 
her, in his own phrase ; but he discerned 
in the sudden and complete prostration 
of Barty AUerton an excellent means of 
escape from a certain amount of thraldom. 

Evelyn was so young, so serious, so 
terribly in earnest about everything. It 
was a bore to have to take life, even for 
the time being, as she took it. 

She would improve ; as his wife she 
would learn that she must do as others 
did, and feel as they felt; but at present 
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he was as well aware as his father could 
be, that he must bend to the humour of his 
fair one, not expect her to bend to his. 
This, we say, was a bore. 

Now it would be just the thing if this 
young cadet, who had obviously been 
struck all of a heap at first sight, would 
take Lady Evelyn off his hands every 
now and then, and leave him free to 
have his jokes with gayer folks. He 
wanted to laugh and chaflF, and keep 
everybody in a roar. That was his role. 
It irked him to be forced to moon in a 
corner, paying homage to a chit of a girl, 
who, he half suspected, would as soon have 
been alone ; especially when in the distance 
he could hear echoes of fun into which he 
could readily have entered. Several of the 
girls were much better sport than Evelyn 
Sauterne ; much more amusing companions, 
easier to get on. with ; and if he might only 
relax with them at intervals, he would be 
ready to pursue his courtship in the main. 
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Accordingly, Captain Allerton warmly 
seconded his father's notions on the 
subject. "As you say, sir, Barty is the 
very man for her. Poor girl ! She can't 
help it, and it's awfully creditable to her 
and all that, to be so tender-hearted ; 
but I'm not particularly good at the 
serious dodge myself. Now, if she gets it 
all out with Barty, and talks away to him 
about Ealph's dying, and exhibits his 
tomb (nice cheerful subject for Barty, 
ain't it? especially at the present 
moment), she'll be ready for me when 
she's in what poets call the lighter vein'." 

"Eh? Oh, yes, of course," assented 
Sir Barton. "Let her talk to Barty by 
all means. It won't matter on his 
account, I suppose," doubtfully. "There's 
no time for anything to happen ; he sails 
on Friday week. And, besides, he's too 
full of himself; he's not thinking of love 
and love-making ; oh, let her talk to Barty 
by all means." 
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We have no space to dwell on the brief 
Elysium which ensued. To our poor boy 
it was divided into two periods, — those in 
which he was in the presence of Lady 
Evelyn, and those in which he was not. 
Apart from her he was feverish, restless, 
filled with a wild tumult of hopes and 
fears, conscious only of one passionate 
longing to be again by her side ; when 
here he was held fast as though by a 
spell, soothed, charmed, and pacified, past 
and future forgotten, living only in the 
present. 

Other people looked placidly on. 
"Don't you think it is rather a shame?" 
one would say occasionally. But the 
answer was nearly sure to be something 
to this effect : " Pooh ! he's but a boy. It's 
all in the day's work with him. He may 
as well have his little flirtation, poor fellow, 
if he enjoys it, considering how soon it 
will be over. It is only making the days 
pass." 
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Making the days pass ! Oh, the irony 
of the phrase, if they had but known ! 
The days that were flying, melting, vanish- 
ing, as it was ! The days that were to be 
for ever beheld in the retrospect as be- 
neath a burning magnifying glass ! The 
days that found this poor infatuated fool 
madly piu*suing one end and aim, deaf 
and blind to all besides, — and that left 
him as mad, as deaf, as blind as before ! 

By day he moved and walked, rode and 
drove by Evelyn's side. At night he 
hung on her skirts, gazed upon her when 
she sang, claimed her as his partner in 
the dance. 

Captain Allerton laughed and looked 
on. He had no fear; was not Barty to 
sail on Friday? 

The same reflection quieted his father 
and contented his mother. They all 
wished Barty well. It would be some- 
thing for him to know that the future 
bride of his cousin was his very good 
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friend, when by-and-by Reggie's marriage 
should be announced. As for Evelyn? 
Of course it was only because of the real 
or fancied resemblance to her lost brother 
that she permitted the open and obvious 
worship, the adoration which made every 
one else smile ; for although to her no one 
smiled, or hinted, she could hardly help 
knowing what they all thought. 

The days waned. 

"I say, old fellow, you'll go off in a 
halo of glory," exclaimed Sir Barton's 
jolly voice. " It's a glorious idea that of 
yours, taking yourself off in the middle of 
the ball. Quite romantic, by Jove ! Just 
when the dancing is at its height, dresses 
flying, music clashing, hey ! presto ! be- 
gone ! and you are seen no more ! Away 
you sail for the East, leaving all of us 
humdrum folks in statu quo! That's 
what you young fellows like. Goijig off 
with a dash and a splash. Puts some 
spirit into the thing, hey?" 
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" I hope you will have everything 
packed before the ball begins, Barty," 
said Lady Allerton. **You won't mind 
my saying so, but the truth is, your room 
will have another occupant after the ball. 
Major Mansbridge is to sleep here — he is 
to dress in Reggie's room — and his things 
will be taken along to yours after you are 
gone." 

"It shall be ready for him. Cousin 
Frances." Lady AUerton's name was 
Frances. 

"You know how glad we should have 
been to keep you longer, Barty." 

"Thank you, I know." 

" But as you have to go " 

Barty rose up. 

"I think if you dorUt mind — it would 
simplify matters for the housemaids if you 
would see to your things being packed 
now',' hinted the hostess. "Thomas or 
William will do the actual work, but 
young men are particular ; you would like 
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to know where each thing is, particularly 
with a long voyage before you and only 
one night at home." 

His face was turned from her, his eyes 
were fastened on the door. 

"Ah, here you come," exclaimed the 
speaker gaily, as it opened. '* Evelyn, my 
dear, I want you for a moment. Come 
with me " 

" No," said a deep hoarse voice beside 
her, " come with me. Lady Evelyn, please, 
Lady Evelyn — for the last time — come — 
with me." There was no mistaking the 
impassioned bitterness of the prayer, the 
significance of '' for the last time ". 

The girl's face crimsoned. "You want 
to show me something? Oh, certainly," 
she murmured as lightly as she could. 
" Lady AUerton will, I know, excuse a 
— a traveller," faintly. " If I ciin be of any 
use," but as she spoke a gay party burst 
in, and even Barty saw that the moment 
was inauspicious. 
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" Never mind, never mind," he whispered 
hurriedly. '* It was nothing — particular. 
It will do — any time." Then in her ear : 
" Only let me have some time — to-night — 
between the dances — before I go. You 
will, won't you ? Just a moment, because 

it is my last day " she broke from him 

and rushed out of the room. Happily the 
room was nearly dark ; no one saw. Yet, 
afterwards, some alleged that they had felt 
a curious sensation. 

Lady AUerton's ball was the best that 
had taken place in the neighbourhood for 
years. Not only was it attended by all 
whom she most desired to welcome, but 
specially large parties had been assembled 
for it in the different country seats, and 
somehow everybody wished to go, and there 
were no backsliders. 

By eleven o'clock dancing was in full 
swing. The great saloons, the corridors, 
the galleries and landings were all alive 
with gaily dressed revellers, and light tread 
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and lighter jest and laughter resounded 
through the perfumed air. In the eyes of 
Barty AUerton it was a scene of strange 
weird beauty. 

He was a good dancer, and had looked 
eagerly forward to the ball. As Sir 
Barton said, he had rather pleased himself 
with the idea of vanishing from the midst 
of it, when it turned out that he would 
have to leave by the night train a few 
hours sooner than was at first supposed, 
— but now an unutterable heaviness of 
spirit changed all. Instead of its being 
merely a joyous frolic to which something 
of zest was added by his own inner ex- 
citement and agitation, it was in his eyes 
a species of Paradise from which he was 
about to be ejected. Many and many a 
time might those around him thus meet 
in mirth and jollity ; but he ? — ah, never 
again would his feet tread a measure in 
those gay halls — never more would his ears 
listen to the clash of sweet music from 
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that gallery — never more would his arms 
encircle that sparkling form ! 

He danced, knowing not with whom, 
unless one and one alone were his partner. 
When compelled to yield her up, he 
followed her with his eyes, neglecting all 
besides, till recalled by others to his duty 
— and even those by-and-by let him alone. 

^' Don't bully him, poor devil!" Reggie 
Allerton was heard to mutter. " Let him 
go hang in peace ! I am afraid we have 
carried this too far, as it is ; " for he had 
caught a vision of a haggard face and 
white lips, and it made him momentarily 
uncomfortable. When Barty came up to 
claim Lady Evelyn from Captain AUerton's 
arm, he assented hastily, and glanced with 
something of apprehension into the other's 
face. As the pair withdrew, he muttered 
again to himself, " Poor devil ! " 

........ 

'^ I ought not to have said all this, but 
I could not help it." 
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Far away behind piles of green in the 
dim conservatory a boy and a girl — they 
were little more — were sitting. He was 
holding her hand; she was weeping. 

"I am going so soon, and perhaps we 
shall never meet again ; I thought I might 
just let you know — nothing more, I don't 
want anything from you. You have been 
— so kind — to me, as it is. Now, Good-bye." 
He bent over her for a moment. Whether 
she raised her face to his or not, he never 
knew, — but it was not turned aside. He 
had one kiss. All his life long he vowed 
he would remind himself he had had that 
one kiss. It satisfied him. 

The next day but one an Eastern cadet 
sailed for Ceylon. 

Whether the life which had seemed all 
rose colom* to Barty AUerton in the first 
moment of success and anticipation, would 
have realised his dreams had nothing inter- 
vened, it is not for any one to say. He 
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could not with any precision have ascer- 
tained even for himself. He might, he 
probably would, have enjoyed the voyage 
out ; he might, and probably would, have 
taken kindly to the life, especially during 
the first two years, spent as they were in 
the society of other young men of his own 
age, all busily employed in learning the 
different languages which were to be of 
use, and when not thus engaged, in pas- 
times and amusements ; he might not even 
have minded the monotony which followed, 
when he had been sent off to administer 
justice in a remote village, where lonely 
days, months, and years glided by almost 
unrelieved by any variety. 

But that one last week in England had 
changed the aspect of all. As many will 
understand, it was not so much the reality, 
as the hot glamour cast over it by the boy's 
own excited imagination, which played such 
havoc with his blood. We know how it had 
all worked out. We can divine the rest. 
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In lonely mountain tracks, on long 
solitary expeditions, in the hush of night, 
in the first gleams of breaking day, he 
would see it all again — the last scene 
oftenest. Often and often he woke with 
the light waltz tune throbbing in his 
ears. He saw himself passing down the 
broad staircase, felt the touch of a hand 
upon his shoulder — (his cousin Reggie's, 
Reggie had volunteered to see him off) — 
he heard the gay music striking up 
afresh, and saw the couples pouring in 
from gallery and corridor. He wondered 
where Evelyn was. . . . 

Again, he was with Evelyn in the 
faintly glimmering conservatory. He 
heard the sobbing, and felt the little 
hand in his drenched with tears. She 
gave him the flowers she wore (here he 
would take them from his bosom and 
press them to his lips), — he poured forth 
his heart, unchecked, undisturbed, — and 
he kissed her wet cheek. . . . 
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Sometimes he wondered how an over- 
ruling Providence could have dealt so 
cruelly with him as to have let his fresh- 
won laurels be thus crushed so quickly 
and unsparingly; for Barty was a re- 
ligiously brought up young man, and 
believed in God, after a simple straight- 
forward fashion. He had thanked God 
on his knees for . his success on the 
night which followed the announcement 
of it; he had desired and still desired 
to lead a life worthy of a man born to 
immortality; but in moments of bitter- 
ness he would feel that he could have 
done his duty better had he never met 
Lady Evelyn Sauterne. 

And yet he knew in the depths of his 
soul that he could not. He had learned 
— what had he not learned from that 
one deep draught of pure love? It 
softened and mellowed every rugged 
point in his resolute nature; it implanted 
purer and nobler aspirations within his 
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breast ; it pointed to another goal than 
that of mere worldly success for his am- 
bition ; it added years to his youth. 

No one in his own home ever knew 
what made Barty's letters so diflFerent 
from those which it had been expected 
he would write. Instead of rattling 
accounts of gaieties, belles, flirtations — 
or of what was perhaps more in Barty's 
line, fresh "scores," as the result of 
indomitable energy and hard work — 
there was a quiet matter-of-fact sobriety 
and an underlying earnestness of tone 
in the details of his daily life, which 
sometimes caused the narrative to be 
voted " slow " by his volatile young 
brothers and sisters ; Barty content with 
simply doing his duty, and not aiming at 
brilliancy or distinction, was a new thing. 

Those, however, who went to see young 
AUerton in his novel sphere — he was at a 
remote station, far away from any city or 
town, but still he did occasionally have a 
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visitor — those, we say, who now and then 
looked him up, and partook of his hospi- 
tality, were wonderfully charmed with their 
host, and he made more friends than he 
had ever done before. He had not been 
particularly popular in boyhood ; he had 
been too self-engrossed ; too keen on 
pressing forward and upward ; too certain 
that all which was worth the winning in 
life was to be had, provided fame and 
fortune were won. 

But one and all went away from the 
solitary little station thinking what a good 
fellow Barty AUerton was ! How awfully 
kind, and friendly, and unassuming ! How 
anxious to make things pleasant ! It was 
rather rough on him surely to be planted 
down in such a '* beastlv hole " ! 

Yet no one ever heard a complaint of the 
" beastly hole ". Only after a light-hearted 
traveller had departed, and Barty had seen 
him off, and watched him riding briskly 
back to happier hunting-grounds, he would 
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sometimes turn round with a sigh, and 
think for a moment of the day when he 
saw his name posted up " First " on the 
walls of Burlington House. 

Five, six, seven years passed. 

A friend arrived one day unexpectedly at 
the station. He had been there not very 
long before, and had taken a fancy to Barty, 
and Barty to him ; wherefore the solitary 
resident rejoiced, made a little feast, bright- 
ened up his spirits, which were at a low ebb 
at the moment, and asked for English news. 

'*I can tell you one piece of English 
news," observed his friend, looking some- 
what keenly at him, ** that will put a little 
colour into those thin cheeks of yours, or 
I am mistaken. I think I'll keep it till 
after dinner. What have you been doing 
to yourself? You don't look half as fit as 
when I was here before — and you were 
nothing to boast of then." 

*' Oh — I — I suppose I have run down a 
bit," said Barty quietly. "It's the hot 
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weather. And I have been seedy. I shall 
be all right again by-and-by." 

"You won't, if you stop here much 
longer," said his friend abruptly. 

A faint smile on Barty's part; he had 
got to stop ; what was the use of saying 
more? 

**You don't ask for my news," pursued 
the speaker. **I must give it without 
demand, then. Look here, when I was 
here last you told me about — some one, 
you know." 

Barty nodded. He had. In a moment 
of great and sore hunger for sympathy he 
had let his secret be drawn from him. 

'*It's about her," said his friend, turn- 
ing round to secure a fresh attitude, and 
also to face another quarter, not that in 
which his companion sat. ** I am a great 
chum of a chum of hers — fact is, I'm going 
to be married to a girl you never heard 
of, but who is the bosom friend of Lady 
Evelyn Sauterne. What do you think this 
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girl of mine said to me the other day? 
She said, Go and fetch Barty AUerton 
home. Tell him to pack up his traps and 
tramp for England. D'ye take me ? " 

" N— no," faintly. 

'^Not? I'll put it plainer then. The 
AUertons at home can't make anything of 
that job you wot of. Evelyn Sauterne is 
her own mistress now, and can do as she 
pleases, and marry whom she chooses ; 
and she won't have Reggie at any price; 
says he's a drivelling idiot — or as good as 
says it. Says there's only one man of the 
AUerton family she — well you can guess 
the rest. You know pretty much who 
the ' one man ' is ; and you can divine 
what that man had better do. . . . Eh?" 
looking round. ''Eh? Oh, / say ! Poor 
fellow ! This comes of living alone, you 
know. I told you you had better go home. 
And the long and the short of it is I am 
come to take you. I am not going to 
let you out of my sight till I see you on 
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the shores of Old England. Couldn't face 
Muriel if I did. She gave me the tip, and 
I tell you she got it straight from head- 
quarters. My orders were to find you 
out, and if you were still of the same mind 
in regard to Lady Evelyn as when you 
came out — and of course I knew you were, 
for hadn't you told me? — I was to take 
you by the shoulder and say, ' Right about 
face ; home by the next steamer I ' So 
now, old chap, pull yourself together; do 
— there's a good chap ! And if we haven't 
two weddings this spring " 

And they had. 

And Barty began to grow young again ; 
and his life was once more all flooded with 
sunshine ; but in the depths of his humble 
happy heart he never grudged the experi- 
ence which he was wont to think had 
taught him all he ever knew. 
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ONLY A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 

" And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be a sound, 
A tone of music, summer's eve, or spring. 
A flower, the wind, the ocean which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound." 

Mr; Vincent Bowlby, Q.C, entered the 
library of his newly completed London 
house, at the close of a laborious day, 
with a sense of joyous anticipation. It 
was a handsome and spacious mansion, 
and the library was the handsomest and 
most commodious room in it; moreover, 
it had a pleasant outlook across the 
park, and the lound window at the far 
end faced the setting sun. 

Mr. Bowlby had approached this apart- 
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ment with alacrity every evening during 
the past week, but on this particular one 
he was conscious of a deepened sense of 
satisfaction ; the books were all in their 
shelves ; his temporary librarian, a trust- 
worthy and intelligent man, had dis- 
charged his trust and vanished, leaving 
to his employer the congenial task of 
altering and re-arranging the familiar 
volumes to suit his final taste. 

It was a warm June evening ; the 
season was in fall swing ; and Mr. Bowlby 
had declined two invitations to dinner for 
the pleasure of spending it alone with his 
books on this, his first opportunity of 
being thus left in undisturbed possession 
of the field. 

Hitherto, at the close of each day, 
he had merely been able to look in 
and give a hasty survey of the progress 
made, on his way upstairs to dress for 
dining out somewhere or other ; for, being 
a widower, a well-known man, and a 
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noted talker and teller of legal anecdotes, 
he was in as much request as such useful 
people always are with London hosts and 
hostesses. But to-night the widower had 
elected to enjoy himself after a novel 
fashion. He would take down the volumes 
he loved best ; find for them the shelves 
he approved most; see that honour was 
given to whom honour was due; in short, 
put the finishing touches — or, at least, 
begin to put the finishing touches — to the 
work carried out in the main by his sub- 
ordinate. 

The collection was partly of his own 
making ; partly bequeathed to him by a 
learned relation with whom his boyhood 
had been spent. He had been familiar 
from infancy with some of the old leather- 
bound tomes (and had not held them then 
in the esteem he did now) — they had grown 
in value as he had advanced in years ; and 
as he now stood, a portly, middle-aged, 
successful barrister, in front of the musty 
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rows, he eyed them with a full appreciation 
of their status in the world of letters. 

There were one or two ^' First Folios" 
in the catalogue which he held in his hand ; 
those, of course, Mr. Williams had known 
what to do with, — indeed, prominent niches 
had been specially designed for their accom- 
modation ; but once or twice during the 
day it had occurred to the eminent Q.C., 
even in the midst of his briefs, that the 
huge leather-bound edition of " Johnson's 
Dictionary" ought also to have a good 
place on the same line. It was an early 
edition, though not a '' First " one ; he 
would begin his evening's work by remov- 
ing it from the obscure corner to which it 
had been relegated by Williams. 

After a few minutes, therefore, devoted 
to rubbing his hands and looking genially 
round upon the pleasant room with its 
luxurious equipment and well-stocked walls 
all bathed in the glowing sunset, Mr. 
Bowlby advanced to the nook to which 
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he remembered seeing the mighty " Dic- 
tionary" shunted, pending further altera- 
tions. He had already extracted one 
volume, and his hand was on the other, 
when the door opened, and a brisk voice 
was heard exclaiming, *' I say, sir ! " from 
behind. 

*'A11 right, I'm here," replied the bar- 
rister from his kneeling posture, nodding 
sideways towards the tall figure of his son; 
then he got up, with somewhat stiffly- 
working joints, and laughed at himself. 
"Can't resist poking among my books to- 
night, Vincent. Refused two big dinners 
on purpose. Not that I cared about either 
of them ; dining out every night of one's 
life gets to be a bit of a bore, eh ? I 
should like a domestic evening now and 
again for a change ; but somehow, situated 
as we are — only you and me — living all 
by ourselves — two lonely men with ne'er 
a petticoat between us," laughing again, 
*' I daresay you agree with me that 
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domestic evenings have not much to 
recommend them? When are you going 
to bring me a daughter-in-law? Now's 
your time, my boy. What with the new 
house — and the new furniture — and all 
the new acquaintances you have been 
making of late, upon my word I don't 
think there could be a fairer oppor- 
tunity." 

"All right, sir; I'm quite inclined to 
agree with you," the young man laughed 
back somewhat consciously ; " indeed, to 
tell the truth, it was to speak about — 
about something of the kind I came in. 
I dine at Lord Wycherley's to-night." 

" Lord Wycherley's ? Very good. You're 
always dining with some 'lord' or other, 
now-a-days," jocosely ; " and it seems to me, 
Vincent, that it has been at Lord Wycher- 
ley's rather oftener than anywhere else of 
late, eh ? Isn't it so ? I'm told the Ladies 
de Wint are very nice girls ; " the speaker 
paused, and looked significantly at his son. 
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Vincent was an only son ; and the father, 
as he spoke, felt that he was a son to be 
proud of ("A good-looking fellow, as 
' straight ' a youngster as can be found, 
and with prospects that might satisfy any 
nobleman in England— especially a noble- 
man with a large family of daughters," he 
was saying to himself *'I think Lord 
Wycherley might be very well pleased to 
see one of them head my establishment, 
and succeed to my fortune ; while, for my 
part, I confess, I should like to see my 
son's wife with a handle to her name. 
'The Lady Anne,' or 'The Lady Sophia 
Bowlby,' would sound uncommonly well, 
to my mind.") 

Pausing, however, for a response to his 
jocular overture, Mr. Bowlby was surprised, 
and a shade disappointed, not to receive 
one on the instant ; he had paved the way, 
he thought, for a bashful declaration. 

But it was not bashfulness, it was not 
modesty, — it was, as the father perceived 
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with a sudden twinge of alarm, another 
emotion which tied the young man's tongue. 
All at once a confused recollection of 
something Vincent had once said — of 
some piece of folly at which his son, his 
only son, and the heir of his fortune, had 
hinted ; but which he, Vincent's father, 
had stamped out, as he thought, on the 
instant, and which never had been re- 
verted to between them since — flashed 
before his mental vision. 

" Good God ! Vincent," he ejaculated, 
turning with quick step from the win- 
dow to which, for the sake of allowing 
a modest confession fair play, he had 
momentarily retreated. "You carit be 
still thinking of — it can't be that — you 
vMifit have been going to and from Lord 
Wycherley's house all this time with that 
in your head ? Have you been deceiving 
me, sir ? " with threatening brow. " If 
you have, Vincent " 

"No, sir; no, father" — all hesitation 
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had left the young man's voice and 
manner, and he held his head high and 
looked the other full in the face as he 
spoke — '' there has been no deception. 
I told you about Clara de Wint two 
months ago ; I told you where I met 
her — at her uncle's house " 

" Ay, indeed ! — at her uncle's house. 
But what is her uncle's house to her ? 
A roof to cover her — the shelter for a 
poor relation — a dependent orphan — a 
mere pauper hanger-on ! " interrupted his 
father bitterly. " Between Lord Wycher- 
ley's daughter and Lord Wycherley's niece 
there is a difference wide as the poles. 
Do you suppose I should have sanctioned 
your visits to Eaton Square if I had not 
understood — if you had not led me to 
suppose " 

''To suppose what, sir? Was / to 
suppose that you " 

" Stop ! " Mr. Bowlby raised his hand. 
"Vincent, I am not going to get into a 
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passion" — with a strong effort the older 
man mastered his voice, and assumed the 
cold, hard tone dreaded by every witness 
when Mr. Bowlby was the examining 
counsel on the other side — ** there need 
be no discussion of this matter between 
us. You know my sentiments. They are 
precisely the same as they were two 
months ago. I will not say" — the 

speaker was a just man, and prided him- 
self on his justice — *' I will not say that you 
have wilfully sought to blindfold me by 
your silence on the subject of this foolish 
infatuation — for I can call it nothing else 
— for a girl whom you . must know — must 
know-^that I could never consent to receive 
as your wife ; but I certainly took it for 
granted that you had given up the idea 
as completely as though you had said so. 
You are acquainted with my character, 
and know that when once my resolution 
is formed it is unalterable. It is true that 
you always were careful to inform me 
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when you went to Eaton Square, and I 
take some blame to myself for not advising 
you " — ^pointedly — " to let those visits cease. 
But I fancied — well, no matter what I 
fancied ; the point now is that you must 
withdraw your attentions as speedily as 
possible. Oh, yes, I know what you 
would say, *You have gone so far that 

you cannot recede with honour' what? 

You 'have no desire to recede'? No, I 
don't suppose you have ; you will try what 
you can do with me j&rst, any way. * Love 
laughs at bolts,' and all the rest of it — 
parents included" — ^a sneering lip pointed 
the sarcasm — "and the 'girl is all that is 
divine, of course ; and Lord Wycherley 
would be delighted to give her to you (and 
have her off his hands), of course ; and the 
cousins are all furthering it, of course. I 

see the whole thing — the whole plot " 

"There is no plot; it is a beastly 
shame to say so ! " The son's eyes 
were flashing now, and his chest heaved ; 
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his blood was up to dare anything and 
any one. 

*'No passion, I tell you, sir; let there 
be no passion." Again Mr. Bowlby drew 
the rein upon his own anger, and pro- 
ceeded : " But as sure as you ask that 

girl " There was a stamp on the floor 

and a slam of the door, and the speaker 
was alone. "And this is my pleasant 
evening ! " he murmured bitterly to himself 
sinking into a seat, and letting his head 
fall upon his hands. 

Perhaps, from the above scene, no one 
would have guessed how dearly this 
pompous prosperous man of the world 
loved his only son. Mr. Bowlby's 
married life had been brief, and, in its 
way, satisfactory. He had got what he 
bargained for in a wife — position, fortune, 
and an heir. Then he had been left 
alone with his heir, and content, nay, 
more than content, to be so. He had 
not married for love. Pooh ! the idea ! 
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What man with any discretion, foresight, 
or savoir vivre ever did ? Love is a thing 
of a day — a pleasant pastime for a 
summer evening — but matrimony is une 
autre chose, as every sensible person will 
admit. 

Such were the eminent barrister's senti- 
ments ; oh ! why could not his son, his only 
son — bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh — share them? 

He made every allowance for Vincent. 
When it first came out that the boy, like 
other boys, was passing through the love- 
making phase — in such light did Mr. 
Bowlby view the confession above alluded 
to — he, Vincent's father, albeit much 
annoyed at the moment, had not been 
hard upon the lad, but had simply told 
him very, very simply — without any 
spluttering of oaths and reproaches — that 
such an alliance could not possibly take 
place, and that, once for all, he must put 
it out of his thoughts. It was using an 
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indulgent father extremely ill, he con- 
sidered, to bring the preposterous affair up 
again, just at this crisis. " I — I really feel 
I cannot do anything to my books before 
dinner," concluded the hapless bibliophilist 
at last. 

But after dinner, which he partook of 
moodily, in utter dejection of spirit, and 
after his ooffee and a good cigar, which 
contributed a little more towards restoring 
his wonted serenity, Mr. Bowlby, with a 
sigh, thought he might as well go back to 
the library, and at least make an effort to 
distract his thoughts there. 

The sun had faded from the room, but 
softly-shaded lamps supplied its place and 
lit up the balmy dusk of the summer even- 
ing. It was warm enough for all the 
windows to be open ; and the whole scene 
was infinitely soothing to the spirit, in 
delightful contrast to the hot, heavy atmo- 
sphere, impregnated with the fumes of 
dinner and cigar-smoke, from which our 
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recluse had emerged. He stepped through 
a side window on to the balcony outside. 
He had had this balcony made rather large, 
and covered with an awning; it had 
pleased him to think that Vincent would 
like to bring his friends there ; would 
perhaps invite the Ladies de Wint to tea 
there, and show them round the library 
afterwards. If things went well there 
might be only one of these Ladies de Wint 
occupying the corner of the balcony beside 
Vincent's own chair at times ; it would be 
a snug place for an engaged couple to bill 
and coo in, and they could have it to them- 
selves when they liked ; for, if he were 
arranging his books in the library, he 
would take precious good care that no 
marplot should break in. 

Alas ! poor man ! all such day-dreams 
must needs now vanish ! He did not at all 
see the pensive cheek of pretty Clara, 
Lord Wycherley's dependent niece, rest- 
ing on the cushions he had prepared for 
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her august cousins. He had seen Clara 
once ; she was a pretty creature, he must 
own. Had she been "Lady Clara" he 
would have pronounced her charmingly 
pretty ; but as it was, it was neither his 
business nor his son's to take any heed 
of looks which could never be anything 
to either of them. That Vincent should 
have suffered himself to be thus beguiled ! 
*' What have I not done for him ? " 
mused the poor affronted parent, with 
irrepressible bitterness. '' Eton, Oxford, 
and the Guards ! A duke could have 
done no more for his eldest son ! It has 
been my pride to see my boy take his 
place among people where I myself am 
scarcely known ; to have him welcomed 
at houses to which I am never asked ; to 
bid him contribute his share to amuse- 
ments which I know nothing about ; and 
command my wealth for purposes which I 
do not even inquire into. I have felt that 

I could trust my son as few parents can 

15 
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trust theirs. He has never abused my 
confidence — he has never made me blush 
for him. Between us there has always 
been the most perfect understanding ; and 
though we might not always agree — though 
I may have thought him at times a trifle 
quixotic, and young, and unversed in the 
ways of the world — yet I could not help 
secretly honouring the very generosity of 
spirit, and imprudence, and warmth of 
heart I felt obliged to discourage, and 
vaunting to others the traits of character 
for which I affected to chide himself! I 
know now that I would not have Vincent 
different from what he is for thousands of 
worlds. He is dearer to me than tongue 
can tell — dearer than any one can ever be, 

has ever been since " The speaker 

paused, mifolded his arms, and leaned 
upon the parapet in front. ''Since,' — he 
repeated dreamily, and looked up into the 
sky overhead. A few pale stars were 
faintly glimmering there. 
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There was a long motionless pause, 
neitKer hand nor foot stirring; then the 
bursting of a sudden sigh — a sigh so deep, 
so irrepressible that it smote the darkened 
air aloud, and made the solitary man him- 
self start. 

'' Why do I think of this to-night ? '' he 
murmured. " What has taken me back to 
that place and hour to-night? It must 
have been something in the boy's look, I 
suppose. Vincent, they tell me, is the very 
image of what I was at his age. Thank 
Heaven he has nothing of his mother 
about him ! '' with a renewal of energy ; 
" it would have driven me to distraction 
had I perceived her coming out in body, 
soul, or spirit ! What a merciful Provi- 
dence it was which took her from me 
before we had grown to hate each other, 
as we undoubtedly should have done had 
she lived a short while longer. She was 
well-nigh repulsive to me as it was ! I 
had an antagonistic feeling in my breast 
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directly she opened her lips, no matter 
what the subject was. . . . And yet I 
had thought we should suit each other 
and jog along contentedly as others do ! 
She had everything to recommend her, 
and how pleased all my people were ! 
'Adela' sounded such a high-bom name, 
they said. And poor, jwor little Flossie ! " 
. . . Again there was a long, breathless 
silence, followed by another bursting sigh. 
"I am a fool to be standing out here 
in the dusk, giving way to sentiment," 
exclaimed Mr. Bowlby, at last. "If 
Vincent were to see or hear me — poor 
Vincent ! poor fellow ! " his tone softening. 
" I am sorry to have to cross him, though 
it is for his own good. I daresay he is 
feeling now as I did then." ... A pause. 
"Well, and suppose he is," tartly re- 
sponded the speaker to himself, " there is 
no reason why he should not, I sup- 
pose ? No human being is exempt from 
suflPering ; the Bible says man is born to 
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trouble; as I suffered and got over it, 
so must Vincent. He need not think 
I shall give way, or that he is going to 
triumph at last, by all this show of 
patience and submission at the first. If 
he is obstinate, so can his father be ; and 
I must remember what I said just now 
about my resolution. He must not see 
me in the mood I was in just now, 
though," hastily. '*It would be madness 
to be caught at such a moment. Nay, I 
had best idle here no longer, but go in 
to my books — I am safest with my books 
— and if only Vincent will go straight 
to his room when he comes in — but at 
any rate I don't suppose he will seek me 
out. He was far too angry — I have 
never seen Vincent so angry ; he flared 
up and his eyes shot fire ; he is such a 
sweet-tempered fellow that I — 'pon my 
word I have sometimes been inclined to 
wonder where he got it." 

The speaker half smiled at the reflec- 
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tion ; then proceeded : '* But this love 
affair must have struck deeper than I 
thought. Confound that girl — that Clara 
girl — her eyes reminded me of — yes, of 
hers, ... I could not for the life of me 
recall whose eyes it was at the time — now I 
know. And Vincent thinks them beautiful, 
no doubt ; and looks into them as I used 

to look into Oh dear ! oh dear ! this 

will never do ; these drivelling memories 
will play the very deuce with my reso- 
lution if I do not put a stop to them. . . . 
I might have been a little kinder to the 
poor boy, perhaps ; it is hardly his fault 
that he can't help .seeing soft blue eyes 
and a hanging head (with all the curls 
falling about the face too), seeing that they 
are more to be desired than skimpy locks, 
a bald forehead, and flat cheek-bones. Lord ! 
what cheek-bones Lady Sophia has ! " with 
a grim smile. 

'* I cannot blame the boy's taste. In old 
days I would not have thrown the hand- 
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kerchief to her, poor soul ! What merry 
romps those were down at the old place, 
to be sure ! " musing. '* They said I threw 
the handkerchief so often to Flossie that 
she hid it in a pet, and then never could 
find it again, poor child ; and went and 
cried with vexation because it was her best 
lace-edged one — and I — I kissed away her 
tears and gave her another, for I — I knew 
where it was ; and I meant to keep it for 
my own ; but somehow — somehow ". . . 

**Pooh! this will never ^oV Mr. Bowlby 
resolutely walked to the book-shelves, and 
threw down rather than took out the second 
volume of the mighty "Dictionary". ''A 
leaf loose here," he muttered, stooping to 
inspect a disordered page ; then lifted the 
folio on to a table near. It opened easily 
at the place — but it was not a torn leaf 
whose ragged edge protruded. 

With an oath — a cry — almost a scream 
of wild amazement, trembling like an aspen 
leaf and staring as though he saw a ghost, 
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the portly barrister drew from its hiding- 
place a tiny piece of cobweb lace, flattened 
and discoloured, in the centre of which 
could be distinctly traced, encircled by a 
wreath of flowers, the name of " Flossie ". 

All these years to lie by waiting to con- 
front him thus ! The owner dead ! — the 
theft forgotten ! — all that made it dear 
vanished, obliterated, thrust from memory ! 
to rise as it were from its living tomb and 
mock him on this night of all nights ! 

''Flossie?'' Ah! how he had loved 
his Httle Flossie ! How his very heart- 
strings had been entwined around her! 
How he had poured forth his boyish soul 
in vows of constancy, and exhausted 
imagination in dreams of happiness. 
Fame, riches, worldly success had 
sounded mere empty names in his ears, 
tinkling cymbals which annoyed rather 
than allured. 

'' Flossie f With shaking colourless 
fingers he undid the little handkerchief 
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Its perfume, pent up so long, still hovered 
in the folds. He remembered that per- 
fume — Flossie's favourite. He recalled 
the scene ; it came back upon him as by 
a flash of revelation; the gay group of 
frolickers, the game, the taunt, the 
petulant flight of the fairest ; his own 
unseen pursuit ; her swift search for a 
hiding-place, witnessed only by himself, 
and his subsequent teasing revelations, 
coupled with refusals to restore the prize. 

Afraid of being robbed in his turn, he 
had elected to bide his time and let the 
old folio keep its treasure till it could be 
withdrawn in safety : and by that time — 
by that time all had changed ! 

And how had the change come about? 
Cruelly, shamelessly, with cowardly lies 
and false protestations. And what had 
the reward been? A broken heart for a 
broken faith, on her part ; and no second 
spring of youth and love on his. 

The cold-hearted man of the world 
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bit his lip and drew in a long slow 
breath. 

An hour — two hours — passed ; the great 
chiming clock on the mantelpiece struck 
each with precision, and ticked solemnly 
between whiles. Still the leather-bound 
folio remained open on the table ; and still 
the bowed figure sat motionless where it 
had first sunk down. 

At times indeed Mr. Bowlby glanced at 
the timepiece ; and at times he drew a 
breath, and held up before his eyes the 
little crumpled handkerchief. He was 
looking back across the gulf of many 
years ; he was gazing upon a vision which, 
whensoever it had presumed to intrude 
itself upon his view through all the busy 
kaleidoscope of events which had trans- 
pired since it was a reality, had been 
sternly and persistently thrust back into 
the shades. He was beholding himself the 
boy, as contrasted with himself the man. 
Alas ! Alas ! 
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" If I had to do it over again ! " he whis- 
pered at last, ^' if I had to do it over again, 
God in Heaven, Thou knowest I would not 
now do what I did then." 

A step was heard and the door opened. 
'' Vincent ! " Vincent's father looked round 
quickly, but the word was pronounced in 
low and gentle tones ; and it seemed to the 
son, as he approached, that an older man 
than he had ever seen before sitting in 
his father's chair, beckoned with his hand. 

'' Vincent, my boy, come in ; come closer ; 
I have been waiting for you, Vincent. I 
— I thought you would come." 

'' Why, of course, father, I looked in to 
say * Good-night '. We have never yet 
missed saying ' Good-night,' have we ? " 
And a hand was laid on Mr. Bowlby's 
shoulder. 

Mr. Bowlby smiled a little sadly. '* If 
we had missed to-night," he said, ''it would 
have cut me to the heart. Vincent, I have 
been thinking — no matter what," with 
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something of his own quicker manner, "I 
am not going to let you into my thoughts ; 
but " — faintly smiling again — ** you won't 
quarrel with the result. My son, I retract 
the words I said just now." Vincent 
started. " I was wrong, and you — you 
are right. Speak to the girl you love, 
win her if you can, bring her to your 
home, and ask her — ask her from me, 
Vincent, — if she can keep a place in her 
heart for the old man, as well as for the 
young one ? " He shook the hand he held, 
smiling all the while a peaceful quiet smile. 

"But, father; oh, father!" The two 
hands clasped each other afresh. 

*^ Hush ! Say no more ! I understand ; 
but I can't explain, Vincent — I can't ex- 
plain. It was such a small matter — but it 
struck home ; I had rather you did not 
press me, — that's right; it was such a 
trifle, such a poor, foolish, absurd trifle, 
— only a little pocket handkerchief!" 
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** Even water forgives a fault three times." — Persicin Proverb. 

It was growing dusk, and the turmoil of 
the day was nearly over. 

Mr. Justin sat in his little dingy office, 
having turned his chair from the desk to 
the fireplace, and folded his arms in 
thoughtful mood. 

It was the beginning of a New Year. 

" A New Year ! " soliloquised the 
merchant, rather sadly ; "I am ashamed 
to look a New Year in the face ! I am 
ashamed to think of the old years ! The 
same regrets and resolutions, the same 
desires for better things, even the same 
prayers and petitions, have haunted each 
departing year for so long, that I tremble 
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to feel them stir again within me. But 
then that Spirit ! Strong to overcome, 
mighty to save ! Ah ! Lord, that with 
help such as this, I should still remain so 
weak, so poor a creature ! To grow in 
grace is my daily supplicatioh, and yet 
somehow I never seem to make any real 
advance. 

"Yesterday was New Year's Day. 
What a day was that for me ten years 
ago, when first I was brought to my 
Saviour's feet ! And ever since, I have 
made it the subject of longing desire and 
earnest prayer, that as that time of year 
recurs, it should be one of special bless- 
ing to my soul. What a change came 
over my whole life! How easy seemed 
the way, how near the end ! Ah, and 
even yesterday there was something of 
the same diflFerence ! 

"My heart again burned within me, 
my tongue seemed loosed, my soul 
yearned over the lost, and perishing. 
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*' Religion comes naturally in that dear 
home, where all is still and peaceful; and 
in my little quiet room the knees go 
easily down in prayer; but here, — this 
doorstep crossed, — I am a different being. 
Selfish, sharp, grasping, the whole day 
spent in schemes for extracting more 
money to increase that wealth of which 
I have already abundance; from morn- 
ing to night it is money-getting, money- 
getting, riveting more chains to bind me 
down to the world, laying up more and 
more treasure for the moth and rust to 
corrupt, and forgetting altogether that it 
is hard enough as it is for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Oh, to 
live throughout the day as I wish to 
have lived when the night comes ! Oh, 
to live throughout the week as I pray to 
live every Sunday evening ! Oh, to bear 
fruit in the years to come, for all the 
precious seed sown in the past! Lord!" 
sighed the good man earnestly, *'give me 
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something this year* to do for Thee. Use 
this poor instrument to Thy glory. Let 
it be hard work, uncongenial, trouble- 
some, uninteresting work, if Thou wilt ; 
only let me know it comes from Thee, 
and I will do it. Yes, yes, I have my 
Scripture reader, my Biblewoman, my dis- 
trict, and my little meetings ; but all these 
are nothing, nothing. Is there not some 
one thing greater, harder for me, that in 
accomplishing it I may show that there is 
even in this dull heart one spark of love 
for Thee, All-loving One? Ah! put it in 
my way, bring it to me, into my daily 
path, even here, where it is hardest to 
overcome ; that I may no longer be 
ashamed when Thy holy day comes, to 
think where my heart has been fixed 
throughout the week ; but that Sundays 
may be brought into week-days, and 
week-days be in unison with Sundays, so 
that life itself may be all, and in all 
parts, surrendered afresh to Him to 
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whom it belongeth, the God who gave, 
the Judge who will require it." 

A quick step sounded at the door. 
Mr. Justin straightened himself in a 
moment, rubbed away a certain moisture 
that had gathered in his eyes, and pulled 
out his handkerchief hastily from his 
pocket. 

" Come in." 

The door slid open, and a little fresh, 
neat, precise-looking elderly man entered, 
his hands full of papers and a large 
ledger, in which were inserted a thumb 
and forefinger. 

Before speaking a word he threw a 
swift, cautious glance round the apart- 
ment; and having ascertained that his 
principal was alone, carefully shut the 
door, and with a nervous, eager step 
came up close to the arm-chair. 

" I was in time, sir ; it is all right I " 

" I — I beg your pardon," said Mr. 
Justin mildly. **To tell the truth, Mr. 

16 
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Macmillan, I do not at this moment re- 
member — — " 

^^ You know, sir, what I * have been 
gone about, what we were talking over 
not an hour ago? Well, it is all right, 
it is as we thought, every bit of it. It 
is here, here^ in black and white, as right 
as right can be." 

*' Ah yes, to be sure ! " said his em- 
ployer, recovering himself. *^I happened 
to be thinking of something else at the 
moment, that was all. But you say it 
is ' all right ' ? Impossible ! You yourself 
showed me the two accounts compared, 
and that there was a manifest discrepancy 
was evident to us both." 

" Yes, sir ; yes, sir," interrupted the old 
clerk, eager to get in his word. " No 
doubt about it, sir. You mistook my 
meaning, when I said it was all right, I 
just meant it was all wrong. The fraud 
is as clear as day, it " 

^' Hush, hush ! " cried Mr. Justin, glanc- 
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ing at the door. ** Softly, Mr. Macmillan, 
softly ; we must not be overheard. The 
fraud is clear, you say?" 

*' Clear as day," repeated the book- 
keeper, in a subdued tone. '*The plain- 
est piece of work I ever saw, and 
cleverly done too, the young rogue ! 
Shows a deal of business talent, sir, a 
deal of perverted business talent; where 
the money can all have gone to, the Lord 
knows ! " 

*'Pray don't use that expression, my 
good friend. The Lord does know, surely 
enough, but His name should not be used 
so lightly. Excuse my saying so." 

"I know, sir, I know," rejoined Mac- 
millan good-humouredly. " But there is 
no harm meant, none in the world. The 
words come naturally when a man's not 
taking heed. But about this money, this 
five hundred pounds, — it is not here, and 
it is not there ; and where it can all have 
gone to, the Lord " 
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Very red in the face, the old man broke 
oflF, glanced at his companion, and seized 
his papers. 

" You will see for yourself, Mr. Justin. 
New Year's Day coming on a Monday, 
and my forcing the lad to take the day oflF 
to-day as well, has given us just the very 
chance ; and, my certie ! we have made 
the most of it. There was something I did 
not like about his skulking holidays, and 
I thought he looked a bit queer when 
you sent for him suddenly that day; but 
who would have dreamed of the like of 
this ? " 

" A boy I had done so much for! " mused 
Mr. Justin. 

" To turn round and bite you ! " sug- 
gested the book-keeper. 

" And he had never had a chance ! " 
pursued the merchant. 

"And he will never have another!" con- 
cluded Macmillan. 

His employer winced. 
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"It was a clever job, as I say, Mr. 
Justin, a clever job; but he has met his 
match. Andrew Macmillan's not to be 
cheated by a loon like him ! Then as to 
the prosecution, — of course, you will prose- 
cute, sir?" 

" Of course. It is my duty." 

The book-keeper breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. 

" It's expensive," he said, ** and the 
money is gone, and no getting of it back 
again ; but that's neither here nor there ; 
as you say, sir, as you say, it is your duty." 

A slight frown accompanied Mr. Justin's 
reply. " You seem very easily convinced 
that the money is gcme, I must say. It 
does not appear to me that you have 
grounds sufficient to form an opinion on, 
either way." 

" Look at the lad himself, if you doubt 
it, sir. He has got no money in his 
pouches, I'll warrant him. He is as poor 
and poukit-looking " 
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" Poukit-looking, what's that ? " inter- 
rupted his companion testily. 

*' Poukit, sir, poukit, — just poor and 
pinched hke, and starved, you may call it; 
the lad looks half-starved, that's what he 
looks." 

*' Starved? Nonsense. A young man 
with good pay in my office ! " 

'' Ay, you may say that ; and five hundred 
pounds into the bargain ; but for all that 
it's as I say, and where the money is gone 
to — hem ! hem ! hem ! neither you nor I 
know, at all events, Mr. Justin." 

"If there is one thing in the world that 
I hate it is to be done!'' said Mr. Justin 
emphatically. His tone had been gradu- 
ally rising in emphasis, and his manner 
in energy. '*And though I am a prosper- 
ous man, Mr. Macmillan, and the busi- 
ness increasing, still, as you say, five 
hundred pounds is no joke to anybody ; 
if we can get it back, by hook or by 
crook, we will." 
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"That will we, sir. Williams is the 
man for us. I will see him to-morrow, 
as soon as the thing blows up, and we'll 
have it all in training, without losing a 
day." 

"I suppose nothing is suspected?" 

" Not a whisht to be heard. You will 
see him to-morrow, when he appears, 
sir ? " 

" I will. Good-evening ; it is about my 
time now, and you may leave those 
papers, Mr. Macmillan ; I may take a 
glance at them to-night." 

The book-keeper retired, well satisfied. 

'' Macmillan takes it easy," muttered 
the merchant, with some bitterness; ''he 
has not lost five hundred pounds ! The 
young scoundrel ! To treat me so, who 
took him up because he was an orphan, 
and would have been the making of him 
if he had behaved himself Prosecute? 
Of course I must prosecute, if it be but 
to save him from the gallows at last. 
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Heigh o ! I must not sit here bothering 
my head over these papers any longer 
just now, or I shall let out at home that 
something is wrong, which would never 
do. The school-children's feast to-night 
too ; I must be off." 

Saying which he rose, pushed back his 
chair, and put on his greatcoat. Some- 
how his face had changed altogether 
within the last half-hour : the moistened 
eye, the softened lip, were gone ; the 
upward glance, which in its seeking had 
obtained something of a Divine radiance, 
had faded away; and he was again the 
acute, calculating man of business, the 
master who had been thwarted and over- 
reached, the victim of an ungrateful 
dependant. 

He was chafed and irritated. 

The little book of pious meditations 
which had been open on his desk was 
thrust hastily into his pocket, his um- 
brella roughly shaken open, the door 
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snapped behind him, and in all his 
actions it was obvious that Mr. Justin's 
temper was unusually ruffled, and that 
he had not been mistaken in declaring 
himself to be two different beings at 
diflFerent times. 

The cloud was still upon the merchant's 
brow when, soon after ten o'clock on the 
following morning, he entered the office. 

By a single glance at the clerk's depart- 
ment as he passed to his private room, 
he ascertained that it was quite full ; and 
soon afterwards the book-keeper's tap 
sounded at the door. 

"Come in. Good-morning," said Mr. 
Justin, in an interrogatory tone. 

Macmillan's face was brimful of bustle 
and mystery. 

" We have him, sir ; he's here. By my 
troth, I thought he was going to give us 
the slip, though ; he has not been in many 
minutes. Will you see him at once, or by- 
and-by ? " 
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'* Now. And be so good as come in 
with him yourself. Poor fool!" he added 
softly ; but immediately hardening himself, 
'*a thorough scamp!" 

Macmillan retired, and in a few minutes 
reappeared, bringing with him a lanky 
youth, sandy-haired, raw-boned — with blue 
eyes that had once been the sole beauty 
of that wan, scared face, all alert now, and 
piteous in their misery. His brother ap- 
prentices could have told, however, that 
white and drawn as Maurice*s face had 
looked for many months past, it had never 
worn this look — a look to . be stamped upon 
it till death — till the moment when Mac- 
millan's finger touched his arm, and Mac- 
millan's voice said in its gentlest, blandest 
accents : '' You are wanted in the private 
office, sir". 

'*I sent for you, Mr. Maurice," said his 
principal, looking at him for a moment, 
and then folding his hands together and 
fastening his eyes upon them resolutely. 
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"on business — business of great impor- 
tance — with which Mr. Macmillan is 
already acquainted. It is now nearly 
two years since you were promoted to 
being cashier in the firm ; and it is only 
lately that I have had any reason to find 
fault with the manner in which you have 
discharged your duties. Of late, however, 
I — we have been under the painful neces- 
sity of — in short, yesterday we had the 
means of investigating your books, 
and " 

"Mr. Justin, I confess it all; for 
heaven's sake say no more ! " broke out 
the unhappy young man. " I am glad, 
I am perfectly thankful, though it is 
strange to say it, that it has come out at 
last. You are right, of course. The 
books are falsified, and to . an extent 
somewhere over five hundred pounds. 
Well, I have not a penny of it, and only 
a few shillings of my own in the world!" 

" Ay, that's it ! Just what I said ! 
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Where has it gone? Where's the money, 
the five hundred pounds, and more may- 
be? Speak up, man, speak up, Mr. 
Maurice; there's nothing else left for you 
now. Speak the truth, and make a clean 
breast of it. There's five hundred pounds, 
and more, to be accoimted for." 

"Gambled away. Lost. Gone," mut- 
tered the youth. 

" So said I," whispered Macmillan, his 
breath gone. 

"Gambled!" repeated the worthy Mr. 
Justin, horror-struck. "This is even 
worse than I had expected. To rob, and 
then to gamble ! " 

"Rather say to rob to gamble, sir," 
said Maurice, in a low voice. "That was 
the sum and substance of it, sir; it was 
one night undid me. A friend took me 
to the table. I played, and won high at 
first, and I was leaving, when one more 
throw turned the luck, and I staved to 
retrieve, and stayed till all was gone, and 
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more than I had any means of paying 
besides. I was not quite myself, of 
course; and I could not make out how 
it was, but that was what the others and 
Owen told me, — I suppose it was true. 
Sir, I have been playing, and robbing, and 
starving, to make up for that one night's 
work ever since ! " 

"For one night's losses, Mr. Maurice? 
How am I to believe this ? " 

"The eflFects of it, sir. I never got out 
of debt, after once being in. I swear to 
you, Mr. Justin, that if I had once got 
clear of that gaming-table, nothing on 
earth should have induced me to return 
to it. The pleasures of play ! I loathed 
it with my whole soul. O sir, you don't 
know what these months have been! I'm 
glad it's over, I'm glad it's over — if it 
were not for the rest of them." 

** You don't think of me, naturally," 
said Mr. Justin, with a certain repressed 
bitterness. "Yet I might have expected 
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some slight return, some consideration 
from one whom — but no matter. Is there 
anything more you wish to say ? " 

'*I did — did think of vou ' sir : and 
sometimes I had it on my lips to tell 
you — at least to drop a hint, and get a 
loan, or something — but I never could. 
And a sum like that, how was it ever to 
be made up, except in the same way it 
went? I was at it every night, and I 
was saving too, for I had to save to 
enter at the table, of course ; I have not 
eaten, nor drank, nor spent one farthing's 
worth that I could help, all this time. 
And oh, I was near it once ! I won 
time after time, and then I put it all in, 
and thought I was safe ; safe — what a 
fool I was ! It went like smoke. But 
what I meant to do was, after refunding 
the money, to tell you all about the 
whole affair, and ask if I could not be 
sent abroad, and so get out of the whole 
set. Of course I knew what you would 
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say to it, well enough ; but still I thought 
— I thought perhaps," faltered the poor 
wretch, suddenly breaking down, *'that, 
as a religious man, you might forgive me." 

"Precisely as a religious man, Mr. 
Maurice, I cannot forgive you. Another 
man might be tempted simply to dismiss 
you from his employment, and avoid the 
trouble and expense of a prosecution, 
when there is nothing to be gained by it. 
I do not consider that, in so acting, I 
should fulfil my duty. The affair must 
be made public, as a warning to other 
young men." 

Ah, Mr. Justin, Mr. Justin ! " All 
the ways of a man are right in his own 
eyes ; but the Lord weigheth the spirits." 

The unhappy criminal turned deadly 
pale; and his eyes, which had before 
looked straight in his principal's face, 
sank to the ground. 

"It is but just," he murmured. 

" Of course it's just," struck in Mac- 
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millan bluntly. "A truer word was 
never spoken. A man can't lose five 
hundred pounds for nothing." 

"I leave you to your own conscience, 
Mr. Maurice," said Mr. Justin stiffly. 
"Mr. Macmillan, you will see to the 
rest ? " 

Macmillan bowed, touched his prisoner 
lightly on the arm, and both withdrew. 

There was a stir in the outer hall, a 
murmur of voices, steps on the stone 
floor, and then the whole died away; and 
the old clerk, still mysterious and im- 
portant, returned to the private office. 

"I may go to Williams at once, sir, 
unless you want me?" 

" Stop a minute. What do you think of 
his story, eh ? " 

"Oh, likely enough, likely enough, Mr. 
Justin ! Play is the very mischief to that 
sort of younker. A clever lad, too; and 
can make out a fine tale of it, with that 
long tongue of his. Five hundred pounds 
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to go in that way ! It's downright — whew ! 
murder would be a joke to it ! " 

'' It was worse than I had even expected, 
worse than all the rest," rejoined his prin- 
cipal. "There is no hope for them when 
once that sort of thing begins, — no hope 
whatever." 

"Precisely what I say, sir, there is no 
hope ; but you, being a religious man, did 
not — excuse my saying so — see it in that 
light before." 

Mr. Justin's brow clouded. 

" You do not understand, I see," he said ; 
" this is a terrible case of guilt " 

" It is, it is ! And on a terrible scale, 

sir; I understand perfectly. You see, Mr. 

Justin, I have been to your meetings, and 

very highly I thought of them, — I may say 

very highly indeed ; but when I was at the 

last, two nights ago it was, and you were 

speaking a great deal on this very same 

subject, there was hope, you said, for every 

man while there was breath in his body — 

17 
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(to be sure you never took into your calcu- 
lations such a case as this) — I thought, sir, 
I thought you went just a bit too far — if I 
may say so, and no oflFence ; and when I 
look upon that boy there, scarcely out of 
his teens, and learn what he has been after 
all these months back, right under our very 
noses, as it were, — why, I say, sir, at once, 
you never contemplated such a thing as 
that ! " 

The incoherence of so complicated an 
oration did not prevent Mr. Justin's com- 
prehending its general meaning. 

"You can go to Williams," he replied, 
waiving the discussion, " and put the matter 
in his hands." 

"I will, sir, at once." And the book- 
keeper left the room. 

"He was right, however, about the 
starvation," concluded the old man to 
himself, as he trotted up the street. " Such 
a scarecrow was seldom seen in a court of 
law before. I am ashamed that he should 
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come out of our house. Wow ! but I'm 
half sorry for the cratur, too ! " 

Although Mr. Justin had scouted the 
idea of his clerk's being in want, which 
indeed seemed at first sight both absurd 
and preposterous, yet he could not help 
being struck with the corroboration 
Maurice's face bore to his words. The 
face haunted him. His resolution was 
quite invincible, but still the face haunted 
him. 

** It is the penalty of sin," he said ; " the 
' way of transgressors is hard ' ; but I have 
done my part, and that is the only satis- 
faction I have." 

A poor satisfaction ! A gnawing uneasi- 
ness, a vague misgiving, which he could 
not comprehend, and was determined not 
to listen to, — this was Mr. Justin's reward 
for "doing his part". 

When he retired at night to his little 
closet he strove in vain to detach his 
thoughts from the event of the day. 
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He could not read ; he tried to pray, 
but how cold, how dead, were all his peti- 
tions ! He complained, wrestled, struggled 
hard to kindle the faintest glow of warmth 
within his bosom, — but the Spirit moved 
him not, and, unrefreshed, unstrengthened, 
he arose. 

Is it not an old saying, and a true, " If 
I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me " ? 

" If Jane were here," he murmured, 
" she would be a comfort to me just now. 
She would sympathise in this vexatious 
business." 

But Mrs. Justin had left home that day, 
and did not return till the evening before 
the prosecution ; and, accordingly, it was 
not till then that her husband confided to 
her the whole affair, commending highly 
Macmillan's prudence and penetration, and 
dwelling on his own sense of duty in ad- 
hering to stem measures. 

To all this Jane listened in silence, 
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" Well, my dear, well ? " There was 
some little impatience in Mr. Justin's 
tone. 

"It seems a sad pity," said she, and 
sighed. 

''Yes, indeed, I knew you would say 
that, Jane ; I felt it myself. It has been 
a dreadful worry to me, I can tell you ; 
but I would not torment you with it while 
you were away." 

" Oh, Samuel, I wish you had." 

" Why ? " 

" I cannot help it, dear ; my heart aches 
to think of him. Poor thing ! poor thing ! 
What he must have suffered ! And though 
you thought it right that he should undergo 
his punishment, and of course you know 
best, dear, yet I can hardly tell what to 
think. The money is nothing to us, and 
if you had given him a good talking to, in 
a quiet way, and perhaps slipped a note 
into his hand at the end, surely that might 
have made a beginning. And then we 
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could have asked him out to spend his 
Sundays here, and " 

'' Jane ! " 

" You think it would not have answered ? 
But we might have tried." 

" The idea of such a thing ! My dear good 
wife, what can you be thinking about ? " 

" Only what would have been best for 
him, Samuel." 

'*Then I may tell you, my dear, that the 
best thing one can do for a gambler is to 
give him a check that he will never get 
over. It is no kindness, but cruelty, to 
show a namby-pamby softness in an affair 
of this kind." 

" He may be driven to despair by the 
shame, and the publicity." 

'' That is not my doing ; I have to think 
of others too — the rest of my young men ; 
what sort of a companion would he be for 
them ? " 

'^ He need not have stayed here ; you 
could have made him of use elsewhere." 
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*'Jane, you do not understand." Mr. 
Justin was driven to the same conclusion 
he had come to with Macmillan. " My 
dear wife, do you think that I would have 
acted as I have, if I had not seen an ab- 
solute necessity for it ? Am I usually such 
a hard man?" 

'' No, no, no ! " cried she loyally. '' But 
then you are sometimes hasty, Samuel, and 
you had so little time, and there was 
Macmillan pressing you on. Oh, don't 
tell me, I know he was. Now, Macmillan 
does not see things in the light you and I 
do, Samuel ; and here was an opportunity, 
— such an opportunity, — why, it seemed a 
piece of the Lord's work, put into our very 
hands ! If ever a poor wanderer was sent 
to our door to be brought into the fold, I 
should have said it was that boy." 

Mr* Justin was silent. 

"We have no children now, dear. We 
have none that he would harm," pursued 
the gentle woman, with her hand upon his 
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arm ; " and we might save him, Samuel, 
save him body and soul; a greater thief 
than he was saved." 

''Dear/' said her husband, '^it has been 
well said ' there is one such instance given, 
that none may despair, and but one, that 
none may presume'. But I am not de- 
spairing of Maurice, God forbid ! I would 
have him corrected for his own good, and 
as an example to others. This is a matter 
which I must settle with my own con- 
science, and I have settled it." 

Then Mrs. Justin held her peace. 

The prosecution took place on the day 
following, and was a simple aflFair, soon 
over. 

The prisoner pled guilty ; there was no 
defence ; and he was sentenced to two 
years' transportation. 

People applauded Mr. Justin's wisdom 
and firmness. 

*' But if there is one thing in the world 
that I hate, it is to be done ! " said he to 
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his old friend Kobarts, on the evening of 
the trial day. 

" I should not have thought you were a 
man to mind being *done' at all/' said 
Robarts. 

"Eh? Why not?" 

" I am not a religious man myself," said 
Robarts, *'but I always fancied they rather 
liked to be 'done' than otherwise. It 
makes such a fine opening for a little 
Christian charity, forbearance, and all that 
sort of thing, eh, Justin ? Excuse me, old 
friend, but we all know the quixotic fellow 
you are in these respects." 

" I certainly do wish to exercise Christian 
charity, if you call that quixotism ; but I 
have a duty likewise to perform, and whilst 
feeling as charitably as possible, I must 
not shrink from a plain duty. You surely 
cannot mean that I was wrong to prosecute, 
Robarts ? " 

" Wrong ? Certainly not. The only 
proper thing to do ; only, you know, we 
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can't tell what to expect from you en- 
thusiasts ; we don't look to you to behave 
like ordinary men." 

"Don't speak like that, Robarts, you 
make me feel — I can hardly tell what. My 
old book-keeper did the same. Can it be 
that I have been too harsh, too hard upon 
this wretched boy, when even " 

"Publicans and sinners condemn you?" 
concluded his companion jovially. " I 
know the right words ; out with them, old 
friend, I shan't take the least ofifence. 
It's your whim, your fancy ; and all the 
more credit to you for not indulging in it 
too far. Every man may ride his own 
hobby-horse, or where would English 
freedom be ? All I say is, that I was 
astonished that you did not mount and 
gallop off on yours at once." 

As he spoke, they arrived at Mr. Justin's 
front door. 

How full of luxury looked the well-lit 
hall, with its Turkey carpet and blazing 
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fire, beside which stood Mrs. Justin, warm- 
ing herself, and awaiting her husband, — a 
scene of peaceful, domestic comfort to 
gladden one's heart. 

" Well, dear ? " said the wife's voice, 
some anxiety mingling with her note of 
welcome. 

"Well! What?" replied the husband, 
as he kissed her forehead. 

'*I have not been able to get that poor 
young Maurice out of my head all day. Is 
the prosecution not over?" 

''Yes indeed, long ago." 

" Well, this is my little scheme. To have 
him out to stay for a little, till it has all 
blown over; and then you might get him 
sent quietly off to some of yoiu* places, 
where he would not be known, and might 
make a fresh beginning." 

"You proposed that before, Jane," re- 
plied he, somewhat drily. 

" Yes, I know, but that was if it could 
have been done at once, before it was 
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known; I thought — I think still," said 
she softly, ''that it would have been best 
so ; but now it is too late for that, and all 
we can do is to try to comfort the poor 
thing, and put him in a better way." 

*' Mrs. Justin takes precisely the same 
view of your sentiments that I did," said 
Robarts quietly. 

" You think with me, Mr. Robarts ? 

 

Well, I am sure, then, it must be a good 
idea ! " cried the excellent woman. " You 
see, Samuel thought it was but right not to 
pass it over, and of course he knows best, 
and I daresay I am rather weak and foolish 
— but now the thing is done ; he has had 
his lesson, and stands in need of all the 
help and encouragement we can give." 

''You don't understand then, Jane," said 
her husband, " that he is not my prisoner, 
but the law's. I have no further power 
over him." 

" You don't mean to say that you refuse 
to do anything for him, Samuel ; you cannot 
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mean that, I know. Of course I don't 
understand exactly, but I am sure some- 
thing can be done. You would never have 
left him to " She stopped. 

** To what, my dear ? You really do not 
comprehend the facts at all. He must 
undergo his punishment, when he has been 
fairly tried and condemned." 

''What is his sentence?" 

'*Two years." 

**But you never meant that, when you 
gave him up, Samuel? Not that I need 
ask it, dear, I know you too well for that. 
But just tell me so, and tell Mr. Robarts 
so ; say you never knew it would be any- 
thing so bad as this." 

*' I certainly did not know what it would 
be," said he gloomily ; " but do you call it 
bad, when a man has been robbed of five 
hundred pounds ? " 

** So young, so young!" cried she. *%Tust 
what our Charlie would have been I And 
no mother to watch over him and pray for 
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him, and no father to tell his troubles to ! 
Oh ! I am sorry, sorry." 

*' His youth was taken into consideration, 
and likewise his pleading guilty; else the 
sentence would have been much more 
severe. What would you have me do, 
Jane ? " 

"Forgive him, forgive him." 

"How can I forgive him? What good 
would my forgiveness do him? Pshaw! I 
don't mean that ; of course I forgive him, I 
bear no malice against the youth ; but if 
you mean that I should have said nothing 
about the robbery, pocketed the loss, and 
made much of the thief, the thing is im- 
possible. It could not be done. It would 
not be right that it should be done. My 
office would become a den of pickpockets ; 
no respectable young man would like to 
enter it. One must put a limit somewhere, 
or society could not go on. I felt it my 
duty to make an example of Maurice." 

"Don't you think there is something in 
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what your husband says, Mrs. Justin?" 
suggested Robarts, who had been watching 
the scene, curiously. " One must put a 
limit somewhere, for the sake of others, you 
know, and all that sort of thing ? " 

**But the others need not have known; 
I understood they were quite in ignorance 
of anything wrong." 

Her husband gave a mute assent. 

"Well then, for his own," said Robarts. 
" If the young blackguard had got off scot 
free this time, he would have been at it 
again by-and-by, as sure as fate." 

" We should have put him out of tempta- 
tion." 

' ' How could you tell, my dear lady ? Once a 
gambler, always a gambler ; that's my creed." 

"He was no habitual gambler, was he, 
Samuel? Oh, Mr. Robarts, if you had 
only heard all that my husband told me, 
you would not speak of the poor boy in 
that way. It was his first crime, — it might 
have been his last." 
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"Well, perhaps; one can't say; but it 
was not one easy to condone, at any rate. 
Now, you would not yourself have had 
your husband look it over more than once, 
I suppose ? " 

"Until seventy times seven," murmured 
she. 

" Bless my soul ! " ejaculated Mr. 
Robarts. 

" Do you ever read your Bible, sir ? " said 
the good woman, tiu?ning round to him. 
" Did you ever read a passage in it some- 
thing like this, ' And Peter said. Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? Until seven times? And 
his Lord answered him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times : but, Until seventy 
times seven ' ? " 

"That can't be taken literally, you 
know ! " replied their guest, drawing a 
breath. " It is a scriptural figure of speech. 
One could not act upon that in common 
life, my dear Mrs. Justin." 
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"Indeed we would. He would, and so 
would I," said she, looking at her husband 
with a proud and confident gaze. 

'* You are a good woman, I believe, on my 
soul ! " said Robarts. " Now, I'll tell you 
what, though you would not expect it from 
me, I can give you a bit of the Bible too, 
for my old father used to say it; and 
though I have no idea where it is to be 
found, I know it is there, and remember 
the piece word for word, ' Do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God\ 
Now you and your husband, my dear lady, 
halve this text between you ; for he ' does 
justly,' you Move mercy,' and I believe 
from my heart," he added, gravely and re- 
verently, '' that the last part may apply to 
both." 

Mrs. Justin put out her hand, and her 
eyes glistened. "And you?" she said. 

"An old reprobate," said Robarts, re- 
covering himself; "but if ever I have a 
chance, it will be through you two. Re- 

18 
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ligion has never taken hold of me yet ; — 
it may some day ; — but I like consistency, 
and I like common-sense, and I like the 
man who unites them both, my old friend 
here." 

His host did not respond to the cordial 
tribute. 

He was standing with his back to the 
speaker, and neither spoke nor moved. 

" He does, he does ! " cried the wife, as 
if, by the warmth and repetition of her 
words, she would put to flight any linger- 
ing qualms about her heart. '* Still, Mr. 
Robarts, the wisest may err in judgment 
sometimes, and the path of mercy be the 
path of wisdom." 

^ ' Mercy, my dear madam ! There is no 
doubt that mercy is a fine thing ; ' it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven'. 
The question is, What is mercy ? My 
notion is, that justice will prove to be 
mercy, in the long run." 

" Justice ! " cried she. " What would 
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justice do for us in the long run ? Would 
you like to join in an appeal, * Lord, have 
justice upon us ! Christ, have justice upon 
us ! ' What should we have to expect, if 
the promise was that the Lord would show 
justice on all them that acknowledge their 
transgressions ? " 

*' My dear Mrs. Justin, you amaze me, 
I always thought you a most orthodox 
person. You take up the doctrine then, 
that all will be saved ? " 

**A11 that repent and believe, yes." 

** Hum ! " said Robarts thoughtfully. 
*'You keep the analogy close. No doubt 
this poor fool repented, — in sackcloth and 
ashes for that matter, — and as to believing, 
I must say I wondered at his impudence 
in telling Justin he expected to be par- 
doned, on the ground of his being a re- 
ligious man. It was very much what I 
should have expected myself, mind, — but 
still he must have had brass to say so." 

'' Did he say it ? Did he really ? And 
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my husband, my dear good husband, did 
not listen to him," said she sorrowfully. 
*'0h, Samuel, so like the sinner's plea, 
and made to a sinner like himself! And 
he, the sinful, might have been taught to 
raise it higher, even to the Throne of Mercy, 
if his servant had accepted it. What must 
he think now ? He was not forgiven, for 
Jesus' sake, by his fellow-servant; how 
shall he dare ask pardon from his Lord ? " 

All this while Mr. Justin had never 
stirred nor spoken. 

Dinner was announced, and he followed 
his wife and guest into the room, much as 
if he knew not where he was going. 

" Charlie's age ! Just what Charlie 
would have been. Would Charlie have 
been like Maurice? Heaven forbid. 
Maurice is a thief, and a thief would 
break his mother's heart! No mother to 
watch or pray ! ' Seventy times seven ! ' 
What about * seventy times seven'? It 
makes, let me see, seventy times — pshaw! 
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what am I thinking of? What is Robarts 
saying? 'Do justly, love mercy,' why, 
that's Balaam. What does he know 
about Balaam ? Mercy and justice ! 
Justice will prove mercy ! Ay, ay. 
Whats Jane saying? 'Lord, have justice 
upon us ; Christ, have justice upon us. ' 
Horrible ! The sinner s plea ! That's not 
the sinner's plea. The sinner's plea is 
mercy, mercy, mercy. 'The Lord is slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy ' " 

" It's no use talking to him," said a 
voice, like a trumpet in his ear, "he's 
dreaming." 

" Are you not well, dear ? " came 
anxiously from his wife, at the same 
moment. 

Mr. Justin woke up and stared at the 
speakers. 

"I — I am not very well, I think," he 
said ; " Robarts, don't touch that wine, it's 
sour. Nothing but a cold, Jane, — been 
coming on all day, and settled in my head 
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and throat. I think I should like a little 
chicken, my dear; the muttons not very 
good." 

But when Mr. Justin found that tlie 
chicken had the same taste as the mutton, 
and the tart as the chicken, and, moreover, 
that his wife's voice and Mr. Robarts' 
voice had a strange, unaccountable, 
dinning sound in his ears, and that his 
head ached too, so that his eyes saw 
blotches everywhere upon the wall and 
pictures, he began to suspect that his cold 
in the head was much more violent than 
colds in the head usually are. 

Some words out of a sentence would fix 
themselves on his memory, having no con- 
nection with each other, and form into a 
mocking tune, which would go ding-dong, 
ding-dong, over and over through his 
head, till he grew sick and dizzy, and 
complained that he had walked so much 
that all his bones ached. 

Before night Mr. Justin was seriously ill. 
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The feverishness increased to fever, and 
the fever ran high. A malignant type of 
scarlet fever was raging in the district, 
and the physician, who was summoned 
at once, pronounced that the ostensible 
elderly gentleman had caught the infec- 
tion, and that it was nothing more nor 
less than the old childish complaint, which 
he had never gone through at the proper 
time of life. It was not deemed a criti- 
cal case, but fits of delirium which came 
on, though slightly, during the first few 
days, and a great prostration of strength 
during the convalescent period, made it 
an anxious one. 

The patient was in an excitable frame 
of mind, which hindered his recovery. 

He would revert so often to the day 
he was taken ill, the trial and the con- 
vict Maurice, that his wife was at her 
wits' end how to stop him. 

Maurice was to be sent to ! Maurice 
must be kept in England ! She must 
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send to Portsmouth. She did ; and 
Kobert Maurice had sailed in a convict 
ship the day before ! 

It was not God's will that His servant 
should undo his error, but that the evil 
he had worked should be worked out. 
At least, so it appeared to Justin him- 
self. 

No one else said so, no one thought of 
such a thing; but during his long days of 
quiet thought, and at nights, when the 
monitor's voice is ever loudest, and will 
make itself heard even by those who 
most often silence it, the light broke in 
upon his soul. 

" My brother ! " mused the sick man. 
" What a term of love, and it is for the 
one who has done the wrong. 'Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against 
me?' Peter was a quick-tempered man, 
not likely to stand ill-treatment with 
equanimity ; but he asks ' how oft ? ' He 
never thought of once, a miserable once; 
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he was ready to take into consideration 
the possibility of forgiving three or four 
times over, and still the Divine compas- 
sion could not stint itself. No bounds to 
His mercy, — no beginning to mine ! And 
this was what I asked for, on that after- 
noon after New Year's Day! While I 
was yet speaking, He heard ; the sacred 
oflFer was made almost immediately, and 
I pushed it aside ! 

" Well, the time may yet come ; I will 
not give up hope; I will search, advertise, 
watch, pray; I do not think he can 
escape me ; and if he comes back house- 
less, friendless, penniless, to his native 
land, he shall find one waiting to receive 
him, one door standing open for him. 
Ah, Lord ! my brother shall be well 
treated. Grant me this, and grant me 
grace never to be blind to Thy hand in 
aught again ! " 

Mr. Justin wrote to the colony, but 
months passed, and he received no 
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answer ; he wrote again, and the answer 
came only too soon. Robert Maurice had 
escaped with some others shortly before, 
and had not, so far, been traced. 

Here was a blow ! Still hope revived 
within him. Maurice had escaped ; he 
might be in England, he might be in 
their own city. He had no ties else- 
where, and it was more than probable 
he would land at that port. 

At first it seemed as if Maurice might 
be anywhere. 

He scanned the faces of people as they 
passed; walking slowly, as he wended his 
homeward way, down through the docks, 
evening after evening. 

But time went on, and there was no 
result. 

One day, an emaciated wretch, selling 
picture-frames, came into the street. He 
had got rid of some at an opposite house, 
on leaving which, he stood for a moment, 
looking at the change, under a gas-lamp. 
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A breathless watcher darted from the 
other side, across the way : " Brother ! " 
said Samuel Justin. " Brother ! " 

Alas ! it was not Maurice. 

Maurice never appeared. 

Whether he had fallen into deeper 
crime, and had been re-sentenced, or 
whether, being again free, he had settled 
down to make a fresh start in an un- 
known country, no one could say. 

Macmillan inclined to the latter idea. 
He knew all about it, of course, and he 
respected, even whilst he could not share, 
his employer's feelings. Justice had been 
satisfied, and he wished the lad no ill. 

'^And, take my word for it, sir," quoth 
the old clerk, ''he has had a fright that 
will last his lifetime. There's plenty of 
them turns respectable when they have 
once found there was no help for it ; and 
if he has, I have nothing to say against 
it, and if not, well then, you see, we're 
well quit of him. So don't fret yourself, 
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Mr. Justin, but think no more about the 
laddie. It was a grand business, a grand 
business, altogether; and there was no- 
thing of the sort heard of in the town 
for a while after." 

It was a considerable time after this, 
that one morning the book-keeper, obey- 
ing a hasty summons to the private office, 
found his principal alone, with a news- 
paper in his hand. 

"Look here, Mr. Macmillan, I should 
be obliged if you will read this notice, 
and tell me what you think of it. Look 
at that name." 

Macmillan put his hands on his knees, 
and peered through his spectacles. 

" Preserve us all ! " cried he. " Your 
pardon, sir, but can it be him ? To come 
to this! Ay, ay. Sure enough! What are 
you doing, sir?" he broke off suddenly. 

"I am going out. Will you be good 
enough to accompany me?" 

" The streets are dangerous, sir ; pray 
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don't set off like that. Pray take care in 
a frost like this. There's some one down 
in front of us ! Shall we take a 'bus ? they 
are the safest, ay, by far. If you would take 
my arm, at any rate, Mr. Justin." 

"Yes, yes, no fear. This way; this 
lane is the short cut, I think." 

"Keep the side where the sun has 
been, sir. This lane! Bless me, sir, you 
are not going there ?^' 

" There is no one else who can, no one 
else who will, at all events," said his 
companion. "Do you shrink from it?" 

"Shrink from it, sir? No, sir. I 
never feared him living, and I don't fear 
him dead. But still, perhaps, before we 
go — a glass of something, — indeed, you 
had better, sir." 

"No, no, not now. Let us get on. Is 
that the place?" 

"That's it, sure enough. There is the 
man at the door now." 

"Can you tell me," said Mr. Justin 
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slowly, '* anything about a man who was 
brought into the mortuary last night, 
Robert Maurice by name?" 

" Not known as Maurice," hinted Mac- 
millan. "You remember, sir, it said 
^ Harts ' ; ' James Harts ' was the name he 
went by; it was only by an old paper 
in his pocket they found he had once 
been called Maurice." 

" Harts ? That's the ship suicide ! " said 
the keeper. 

*^Yes, the ship suicide." 

" No one taken him away yet, gentlemen. 
The inquest has sat, but there has been no 
person here since, though he had been 
heard to say it was his native place. 'Twas 
burglary, sir, burglary and murder; they 
were taken at New York, him and the 
other, and were being brought over to be 
tried, but he was found gone, yesterday 
morning. Yes, sir, hanged himself on board 
— managed it somehow, — just as they were 
coming into port." 
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"We'll go in," said Mr. Justin tremu- 
lously. 

'* No, you won't ; I'll not permit it, sir. 
Stay you here, and I'll go in," cried Mac- 
millan stoutly, adding, under his breath, 
" and I would I were out again of the 
gruesome place ! " 

*' Is the gentleman any relative ? " 
whispered the keeper, in a sympathetic 
voice. 

The clerk shook his head emphatically. 

'* Perhaps he had better come in " 

"He'll not come in." 

"This way then, sir." 

The door swung slowly open on its half- 
frozen hinges, and the two entered. 

"That's him," said the man, pointing to 
one side. 

And yes, it was he. 

Dear friends, when daily you repeat the 
Lord's Prayer, so common to all our lips, 
do you mark that you really and truly keep 
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that command, of which you do actually 
plead your obedience? Saying, "as we 
forgive," do you forgive? Not, mind you, 
in the way of an easy indulgence, or for- 
bearance falsely called good-hearted, but 
when it is hard and difficult to you, and 
done only because you feel that it is the 
will of your Lord? Rebuke — punishment 
for an offence committed against yourself 
— may be your positive duty; — revenge, 
never. 

Once let revenge into your heart and it 
will act like poison in the veins, distorting 
the vision, and inflaming the passions ; and, 
to you, even to you, may come a day, bitter 
and terrible as that which has just been 
recorded, when you shall find no place for 
repentance — that is, no chance of undoing 
the past, though you seek it carefully and 
with tears. 

FEB1 4 1918 
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** Few writers of fiction who have appeared in England in the last decade have given 
their readers more satisfaction than Mr. Stanley T. Weyman, and no single writer of this 
number can be said to have approached him, much less to have equaled him in the romantic 
world of the historical novel ... he has the art of story-telling in the highest degree, 
the art which instinctively divines the secret, the soul of the story which he tells, and the 
rarer art, if it be not the artlessness, which makes it as real and as inevitable as life itself. 
His characters are alive, human, unforgeuble, resembling in this respect those of Thackeray 
in historical lines and in a measure those of Dumas, with whom, and not inaptly, Mr. Wey- 
man has been compared. His literature is good, so good that we accept it as a matter of 
course, as we do that of Thackeray and Scott. . . . Mr. Weyman's historical noveU 
will Uve."— New York Mail and Express. 

"... differs signally from Mr. Weyman's earliei' published works. It is treated 
with the minuteness and lovingness of a first story which has grown up in the mind of the 
author for years. . . . Marie Wort is one of the bravest souls that ever moved quiedy 
along the pages of a novel. She is so unlike the other feminine characters whom Weymaa 
has drawn that the difference is strikin|^ and adds significance to this one book. . . . 
* My Lady Rotha ' is full of fascinating mterest, all the more remarkable in a work adhering^ 
so strictly to historical truth." — Evening Post, Chicago. 

" This last book of his is brimful of action, rushing forward with a roar, leaving thtf 
reader breathless at the close ; for if once begun there is no stopping place. The concep- 
tion is unic^ue and striking, and the culmination unexpected. The author is so saturated 
with the spirit of the times of which he writes, that he merges his personality m that of the 
supposititious narrator, and the virtues and failings of his men and women are set forth in a 
fashion which is captivating from its very simplicity. It is one of his best novels." 

— Public Opinion. 

** Readers of Mr. weyman's novels will h ave no hesitation in pronouncing his just pub- 
lished * My Lady Rotha * in every way his greatest and most artistic production. We 
know of nothing mote fit, both in conception and execution, to be classed with the immortal 
Waverleys than this his latest work. ... A story true to life and true t6 the times 
which Mr. Weyman has made such a careful study." —The Advbrtisrk. Boston. 

** No one of Mr. Weyman's books is better than ' My Lady Rotha ' unless it be ' Under 
the Red Robe,' and those who have learned to like his stories of the old days when might 
made right will cppreciate it thoroughly. It is a good book to read and read again." 

— New York World. 

'* . . . As good a tale of adventure as any one need ask ; the picture of those war- 
like times is an excellent one, full of hfe and color, the blare of trumpets and the flash of 
steel — ^and toward the close the description of the besieged city of Nuremberg and of the 
battle under Wallenstein's entrenchments is masterly." — Boston Traveller. 

"The loveliest and most admirable character in the story is that of a young Catholic girl, 
while in painting the cruelties and savage barbarities of war at that period the brush is held 
by an impartial hand. Books of adventure and romance are apt to be cheap and sensational^ 
Mr. Weyman's stories are worth tons of such stuff. They are thrilling, exciting, absorbing, 
interesting, and yet clear, strong, and healthy in tone, written by a gentleman and a man of 
sense and taste." — Sacred Heart Rrvikw, Boston. 

•* Mr. Weyman has outdone himself in this remarkable book. . . . The whole story 
is told with consummate skill. The plot is artistically devised and enrolled before the read- 
er's eyes. The language is simple and apt, and the descriptions are graphic and terse. The 
charm of the story takes hold oi the reader on the very first page, and hoids him spell-bound 
to the very end." — New Orleans Picayune. 
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"Mr. Weyman is a brave writer, who imagines fine things and describes them 
splendidly. There is something to interest a healthy mind on every page of his new 
story. Its interest never flags, for his resource is rich, and it is, moreover, the kind of 
astory that one cannot plainly see the end of from Chapter I. . . . the story reveals 
a knowledge of French character and French landscape that was surely never ac- 
quired at second hand. The beginning is wonderfully interesting. "—New York Times. 

" As perfect a novel of the new school of fiction as * Ivanhoe ' or ' Henry Esmond * 
was of theirs. Each later stoiy has shown a marked advance in strength and treat- 
ment, and in the last Mr. Weyman . . . demonstrates that he has no superior 
among living novelists. . . . There are but two characters in the story — ^his art 
makes all other but unnoticed shadows cast by them— and the attention is so keenly 
fixed upon one or both, from the first word to the last, that we live in their thoughts 
and see the drama unfolded through their eyes." — N. Y. World. 

" It was bold to take Richelieu and his time as a subject and thus to challenge com- 
parison with Dumas's immortal musketeers : but the result justifies the boldness. . . . 
The plot is admirably clear and strong, the diction singularly concise and telling, and 
the stirring" events are so managed as not to degenerate into sensationalism. Few 
better novels of adventure than this have ever been vnritten." — Outlook, New York. 

"A wonderfully brilliant and thrillingromance. . . . Mr. Weyman has a positive 
talent for concise dramatic narration. Every phrase tells, and the characters stano 
out with life-like distinctness. Some of the most fascinating epochs in French history 
have been splendidly illuminated by his novels, which are to be reckoned among the 
notable successes of later nineteenth-century fiction. This story of ' Under the Red 
Robe ' is in its way one of the very best things he has done. It is illustrated with 
vigor and appropriateness from twelve full-page designs by R. Caton Woodville." 

— Boston Beacon. 

" It is a skillfully drawn picture of the times, drawn in simple and transparent 
English, and quivenng with tense human feeling trom the first word to the last. It is 
not a book that can be laid down at the middle of it. The reader once caught in its 
whirl can no more escape from it than a ship from the maelstrom." 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

"The 'red robe* refers to Cardinal Richelieu, in whose day the story is laid. 
The descriptions of his court, his judicial machinations and ministrations, his partial 
defeat, stand out from the book as vivid as flame against a background of snow. For 
the rest, the book is clever and interesting, ana overflowing with heroic incident. 
Stanley Weyman is an author who has apparently come to stay." — Chicago Post. 

" In this story Mr. Weyman returns to the scene of his * Gentleman of France,* 
although his new heroes are of different mould. The book is full of adventure and 
characterized by a deeper study of character than its predecessor." 

—Washington Post. 

•' Mr. Weyman has quite topped his first success. . . . The author artfully 
pursues the line on which his happy initial venture was laid. We have in Berault, the 
hero, a more impressive Marsac ; an accomplished duelist, telling the tale of his own 
adventures, he nrst repels and finally attracts us. He is at once the tool of Richelieu, 
and a man of honor. Here is a noteworthy romance, full of thrilling incident set down 
by a master-hand." — Philadelphia Press. 
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•* One of the best novels since ' Lorna Doone.' It will be read and then re-read for the 
mere pleasure its reading gives. The subtle charm of it is not in merely transporting the 
nineteenth-century reader to the sixteenth, that he may see life as it was them, but in trans- 
forming him into a sixteenth-century man, thinking its thoughts, and living its life in perfect 
touch and sympathy ... it carries the reader out of his present life, giving him a new 
and totally different existence that rests and refreshes him."— N. Y. World. 

** No novelist outside of France has displayed a more definite comprehension of the very 
essence of mediaval French life, and no one, certainly, has been able to set forth a depiction 
of it in colors so vivid and so entirely in consonance with the truth. .... The diaracters 
in the tale are admirably drawn, and the narrative is nothing less than fascmaUng m its fine 
flavor of adventure." — Beacon, Boston. 

•• We hardly know whether to call this latest work of Stanley J. Weyman a historical 
iomance or a story of adventure. It has all the interesting, fascinatmg and thnllmg chara<> 
teristics of both. The scene is in France, and the time is that fateful eventful one which 
culminated in Henry of Navarre becoming king. Naturally it is a story of plots and intngue, 
of danger and of the grand passion, abounding in intense dramatic scenes and most interest- 
Ifne situations. It is a romance which will rank among the masterpieces of historic fiction. 
* — Advertiser, Boston. 

*' A romance after the style of Dumas the dder, and well worthy of being read by those 
who can enjoy stirring adventures told in true romantic fashion. . . . The great person- 
ages of the time — Henry III. of Valois, Henry IV., Rosny, ' Rambouillet, Turenne — are 
brought in skillfully, and the tragic and varied history of the time forms a splendid frame in 
which to set the picture of Marsac*s love and courage . . . the troublous days are well 
described and the interest is genuine and lasting, for up to the very end the author manages 
effects which impel the reader to go on with renewed curiosity." — The Nation. 

" A genuine and admirable piece of work. . . . The reader will not turn many pages 
before he finds himself in the grasp of a writer who holds his attention to the very utst mo- 
ment of the story. The spirit of adventure pervades the whole from beginning to end. . . . 

It may be said that the narration is a delightful love story. The interest of the reader 
is constandy excited by the development of unexpected turns in the relation of the principal 
lovers. The romance lies against a background of history truly painted. . . . Th4 
descriptions of the court life of the period and of the factional strifes, divisions, hatreds of th# 
age, are fine. . . . This story of those times is worthy of a very high place among histori- 
cal novels of recent years."— Public Opinion. 

*' Bold, strong, dashing, it is one of the best we have read for many years. We sat down 
for a cursory perusal, and ended by reading it delightedly through. . . . Mr. Weyman 
has much of the vigor and rush of incident of Dr. Conan Doyle, and this book ranks worthily 
beside * The White Company.' . . . We very cordially recommend this book to the jaded 
novel reader who cares for manly actions more dian for morbid introspection." 

— The Churchman. 

"The book is not only good literature, it is a 'ratding eood story,' instinct with the 
spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of love and peril, intrigue and fighting, there 
is plenty, and many scenes could not have been bettered. In all his adventures, and they 
are many, Marsac acts as befit; his epoch and his own modest yet gallant personality. Well' 
known historical figures emerge in telling fashion under Mr. Weyman's discriminating and 
fascinating touch." — ArHENiCUM. 

'* I cannot fancy any reader, old or young, not sharing with doughty Crillon his admiration 
for M. de Marsac, who, though no swashbuckler, has a sword that leaps from its scabbard at the 
breath of insult. . . . There are several historical personages in the novel ; there is, oi 
course, a heroine, of great beauty and enterprise ; but that true ' Gentleman of France,' 
M. dr Marsac, with his perseverance and valor, dominates them all." 

— Mr. James Pavn in the Illustrated London News. 
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" Edna Lyall has evidently made a close study of the Irish question, and she sees 
its varying- aspects and problems with a desire to do justice to all, while she stands 
firmly on her own principles. . , . There is much to recommend in Edna Lyall's 
books, and her admirers are many. The book will be read with interest. . . . It is 
yet well written and comprehensive, treating of universal principles in a broad way 
and presenting, characters in whom one becomes interested for their own sake.'* 

—Literary World, Boston. 

" A plot which has original life and vigor, . , . Altogether a good novel, and if 
the author has written nothing else she could safely rest her literary reputation on 
* Doreeu.' "—Public Opinion, N. Y. 

•* Edna Lyall's . . . new story ... is one of her best. It has, naturally, 
enough of tragedy to make it intensely interesting without being sensational in an / 
offensive sense. The heroine, Doreen, is a delightlul character, sturdy, strong, lovable, 
womanly, and genuinely Irish. Miss Bayly is a conscientious writer, imbued yX^itk 
deep feeling, a high putpose, and her style is attractive and pure." 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

" The heroine is a most winsome Irish maiden with an exquisite voice, and she 
comes bravely out of the involved dramatic situation in which she is placed by an early 
vow." — Press, Philadelphia. 

*' It is a very clever story indeed, and skillfully written. The heroine is a bright 
and beautiful Irish girl, and a musician." — New Orleans Picayune. 
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A very interesting story and is full of interesting and exciting incidents, and its 
cliaracters are well drawn and sustained throughout the book. It is tastefully bound, 
and will doubtless prove popular with this writer's many admirers." 

—Portland Advertiser. 

"Doreen, the heroine of this latest novel of Edna Lyall, is an Irish girl, gentle, 
kind, and modest, but brave, resolute, and unflinching when there is a question of 
those whom she loves, of right or wrong, or of the welfare of the country which she 
holds dearest of all. . . . The book is thoroughly wholesome, good, and interestiue. 
Miss Lyall writes of Ireland, of Irish ways and feelings, as well as of Catholic beliefs 
and customs, with knowledge and sympathy. , . , The volume is tastefully bound 
• • . well printed and convenient to Dandle and to read." 

— 'The Sacred Heart Review, Boston. 

" The heroine, clever, patriotic, self-denying, is worthy of the name, and the hero 
is equally excellent. ... An interesting novel, a good picture of a bright, puro> 
minded, high-hearted heroine." — Boston Pilot. 

" This is perhaps one of the best of Edna Lyall's clever stories. Doreen is a young 
Irish girl, who loves her native land, and who is a credit to her race. . . . Inter- 
woven with the story of her experience and of her love for a young Englishman is an 
interesting account of the rise and progress of the Home Rule movement. Miss Lyall's 
book is a charming tale, and will not fail to delight every one who reads it. The girl 
Doreen is a beautiful character."— Catholic News. 
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The time is the present, the scene is laid in Ireland and England, and Doreen. 
the heroine, is a charming Irish girl, devoted to her country and her oppresseti 
countrymen. . , . The story is attractively told and a very impartial view of the 
Irish question is taken. , . . Doreen is a most attractive character, refreshingly 
simple and natural, and yet with a decided personality of her own. ... A whole- 
some, well-written story, and free from any touch of atheism." — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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*' A new novel by the author of * The Baby's Grandmother ' and | Mr. Smith ' is always 
eagerly anticipated by those who enjoy a love story told with a charming freshness of style, 
with a satirical yet good-natured treatment of human foibles, and with a vivid, witty, and 
animating use of that sentiment which 'makes the world go round.' . . . * The Match- 
maker ' gives a piquant hint of the plot. It will be found one of the most delightful of its 
author's works, and comes in good time to amuse people worn by summer weather." 

— New York Tfibunk. 

*• We arc sure that anything from the pen of L. B. Walford will be interesting and 
original. There is always enough romance about these novels to keep them from any sign of 
dullness, and they always include some very uncommon types well worth studying. The 
Carnoustie family in the present instance is one to keep the reader constantly on liie gut 
vtve ... a well-told, entertaining story of interesting people." 

— Detroit Free Press. 

**Sure to find a large circle of refined and intelligent readers. The story is constantly 
lighted up with touches of humor, and the picture of simple family life and the feminine occu- 
pations it affords is natural and entertaining." — Beacon, Boston. 

'* . . . A fresh and interesting picture of life in a Scottish castle, and introduces 
many characters notable for the faithfulness to nature with which they are drawti. The inci- 
dents are interesting enough to fix the attention of the reader and to hold it until the closing 
chapter.'' — ^The Advertiser, Portland. 

"Tells what befell a gay London girl durins: her six months' sojourn in the Scotch castle 
of some old fashioned relatives. . . . The story is a good one, much the best of it being 
the delineation of the stiff-necked Carnoustie family, and its magisterial dowager and its 
pathetic and comical old maids."— Boston Traveller. 
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By H. rider' haggard, 
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With 24 full-pagre Illustrations and Vigrnette by Maurice 
Qrelf Fenhagren. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $ 1 .OO. 

*' Adventures that stir the reader's blood and, like magic spells, hold his attention with 
power so strong that only the completion of the novel can satisfy his interest ... In 
this novel the motive of revenge is treated with a subtle power . . . this latest production 
of Mr. Haggard blends with the instruction of the historical novel the charm of a splendid 
romance.'" — Public Opinion. 

*' Mr. Haggard has done nothing better ... it may well be doubted if he has ever 
done anything half so good. The tale is one of the good, old-fashioned sort, filled with the 
elements of romance and adventure, and it moves on from one thrilling situation to another 
with a celerity and verisimilitude that positively fascinate the reader. . . . The story is 
told with astonishing variety of detail, and in its main lines keeps close to historical truth. 
The author has evidently written with enthusiasm and entire love of his theme, and the result 
is a really splendid piece of romantic literature. The illustrations, by Maurice Greiffenhagen* 
are admirable in spirit and technique." — Boston Beacon. 

" Has a good deal of the quality that lent such interest to ' King^ Solomon's Mines ' and 
'Allan Quatermain.' . . . England, Spain, and the country which is now Mexico afford 
the field of the story, and a great number of most romantic and blood-stirring activities occur 
in each ... a successful story well constructed, full of devious and exciting action* 
and we believe that it will find a multitude of appreciative readers." — Sun, N» Y* 

' It is a tale of adventure and romance, with a fine historical setting and with a vivid 
reproduction of the manners and people of the age. The plot is handled with dexterity and 
skill, and the reader's interest is always seen. 'I'here is, it should also be noted, nothing like 
vulgar sensationalism in the treatment, and the Uterary quality is sound throughout. 

Among the very best stories of love, war, and romance that have been written." 

—The Outlook. 

'* Is the latest and best of that popular writer's works of fiction. It enters a new 
field not before touched by previous tales from the same author. In its splendor of descrip-^ 
tion, weirdness of imagery, and wealth of startling incidents it rivals ' King Solomon's Mines * 
and other earlier stories, but shows superior strength in many respects, and presents novelty 
of scene that must win new and more enduring fame for its talented creator. . . . The 
analysis of human motives and emotions is more subtle in this work than in any previous 
production by Mr. Haggard. The story will generally be accorded highest literary rank 
among the author's works, and will prove of fascinating interest to a host of readers." 

— Minnbapous Spectator. 

** Is full of the magnificence of the Aztec reign, and is quite as romantic and unbelievable 
as the most fantastic of his earlier creations." — Book Buyer. 

" We should be disposed to rank this volume next to ' King Solomon's Mines ' in order 
of interest and merit among the author's works." — Literary World, Boston. 

" It is decidedly the most powerful and enjoyable book that Mr. Rider Haggard has 
written, with the single exception of ' Jess.' " — Academy. 

*' Mr. Haggard has rarely done anything better than this romantic and interesting narra- 
tive. Throughout the story we are hurried from one thrilling experience to another, and the 
whole book is written at a level of sustained passion, which gives it a very absorbing hold on 
our imagination. A special word of praise ought to be given to the excellent illustrations.'*^ 

.. ^ , , , - „ , , . . —Daily Telegraph, 

** Perhaps the best oi all the authors stories. 

The great distinguishing quality of Rider Haggard is this magic power of seizing and 

holding his readers so that they become absorbed and abstracted from all earthly things while 

their eyes devour the page. . . . A romance must have 'grip.' . . . This romance 

possesses the quality of 'grip' in an eminent degree." — Walter Besant in the Author. 

"The story is both graphic and exciting, ... and tells of the invasion of Cortes ; 
but there are antecedent passages in England and Spain, for the hero is an English adven- 
turer who finds his way through Spain to Mexico on a vengeful quest. /The vengeance is cer- 
tainly satisfactory, but it is not reached until the hero has had as surprising a series of perils 
and escapes as even the fertile imagination of the author ever devised." — Dial, Chicago. 
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WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 

A Novel of Canadian Life and Character* 



By miss L. DOUGALL, 

AUTHOR OF " BEGGARS ALL." 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, $].00. 

" A very remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or ranged with 
other modem works of fiction. . . . It is a distinct creation ... a structure of 
noble and original design and of grand and dignified conception. . . . The book bristles 
with epigrammatic sayings which one would like to remember. ... It will appeal 
strongly by force of its originality and depth of insight and for the eloquence and dignity of 
style in the descriptive passages. " — Manchester Guardian, London. 

" We think we are well within the mark in saying that this novel is one of the three or 
four best novels of the year. The social atmosphere as well as the external conditions of 
Canadian life are reproduced faithfully. The author is eminently thoughtful, yet the story 
is not distinctively one of moral purpose. The play of character and the clash of purpose are 
finely wrought out. . . . What gives the book its highest value is really the author^s 
deep knowledee of motive and character. The reader continually comes across keen obser- 
vations and subtle expressions that not infrequently recall George Eliot. The novel is one 
that is worth reading a second time." — Outlook, New York. 

** Keen analysis, d'^eu spiritual insight, and a quick sense of beauty in nature and 
human nature are combined to put before us a drama of human life . . . the book is not 
only interesting but stimulating, not only strong but suggestive, and we may say of the 
writer, in Sidney Lanier's wcrds, *She shows man what he may be in terms of what he is."' 

— Literary W ^rld. Bostok, 

NADA THE LILY. 

By h. rider haggard, 

* 

author ok " SHE," •* ALLAN QUATERMAIN," ETC. 

With 23 full-pagre Illustrations, by C. H. M. Kerr. 
1 2mo, Cloth, Ornannental (Copyrigrht), $1.00. 

" A thrilling book full • . . of almost incredible instances of personal daring and of 
wonderful revenge. . . . The many vigorous illustrations add much to the interest of a 
book that may safely be denominated as Mr. Haggard^s most successful venture in the 
writing of fiction."— Boston Beacon. 

" i'he story of ' Nada the Lily ' is full of action and adventure ; the plot is cleverly 
brought and the fighting and adventure are described with spirit. Once begun it is, indeed^ 
A story to be finished." — N. Y. Tribune. 

" The story is a magnificent effort of the imagination and quite the best of all that Mr. 
Haggard has done. There is no example of manufactured miracle in this story, for the story 
of the Ghost mountain, the Stone Witch, and the Wolves is nothing but the folk-lore of the 
African tribes, and m no respect similar to the wonders which the author introduced into 
the stories in which Allan Quatermain figures." — Springfield Republican. 

** To my mind the realization of savage existence and the spirit of it have never been so 
honestly and accurately set forth. The Indians of Chateaubriand, and even of Cooper, are 
conventional compared with these blood-thirsty, loyal, and fatalistic Zulus. . . . The 
whole legend seems to me to be a curiously veracious reproduction of Zulu life and character." 

— Mr. Andrew Lang in the New Review. 

*' Rider Haggard's latest story . . . has a more permanent value than anything 
this prolific author has previously given to the public. He has preserved in this latest 
romance many of the curious tales, traditions, superstitions, the wonderful folk-lore of a 
nation now extinct, a people rapidly melting away before an advancing tide of civilization. 
The romance into which Mr. Haggard has woven valuable material is in his own inimitable 
style, and will delight those who love the weirdly improbable." — Boston Traveller. 
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MICAH CLARKE. 

His statement as made to his three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and 

Reuben, during the hard Winter of 1734. 

By a. CONAN DOYLE, 

AUTHOR -OP "THE CAPTAIN OF THE FOLB-STAR," "THE REFUGEES/' ETC. 



Author's Edition. Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

" The language has the quaintness of old times, and the descriptions are so vivid and 
home-like as to make us feel that we are listening to them ourselves ; indeed, the story stands 
very high among historical novels, and will be of great interest to any one viho has followed 
the more critical setting forth of the troubles preceding the Restoration founfl in the regular 
histories. The author has succeeded in giving us the genuine flavor of former days/' 

— Public Opinion. 

"... There is a great deal of vivid, thrilling description.'* — ^1'he Nation. 

'* Wonderfully vivid and realistic, full of the color of the time, and characterized by re- 
markable power, . . . there are so many pieces of excellent workmanship in ' Micah 
Clarke ' that it would take too long to name them." — N. Y. Tribune. 

" We make bold to say that . . . this story of Mr. Doyle's is easily the best exam- 
ple of the class of fiction to which it belongs of the year. Two descriptions of battles in 
this story are, it seems to us, among the most brilliant and spirited bits of writing we have 
lately had. But it is not merely two or three striking incidents, but the maintained interest 
of the entire tale, that leads us to give it such praise as we have risked above. We shall 
look with interest for a second story from Mr. Doyle's pen."— Christian Union. 



«i 



It is due to the dramatic power of the author that this story becomes so absorbing; 
There is quickness and vivarity in it, and the story of the soldier of fortune of that day, 
Saxon, who has acquired this military art in Germany, is capitally told. . . . Mr. 
Doyle never pauses, and so the reader can go at full gallop through the story." — N. Y. Times. 



THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE-STAR: 

And Other Tales. 

By a. CONAN DOYLE. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

'* Lovers of wild adventure, of brilliant satire, of quiet pathos, will all find wherewith to 
be content in the little book, which, in its variety of subject and treatment, reads more like a 
volume of stories from Maga than a collection of tales from one of the same pen." 

— ATHENiBUM, London. 

" This volume of short stories proves Mr. Doyle to be an expert of the most delightful 
and skillfull kind in tales of mystery, imagination, and fancy. . . . 'Ihc book forms a 
most delightful addition to the too poor literature of good short stories." 

— Scotsman Athkn^bum. 

" All the stories will repay careful reading, as in addition to the interest of the plots 
the style is singularly varied and reveals as many devices of the literary artist as that of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.'' — San Francisco Chronicle. 
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"CAN THIS BE LOVE?" 

A NOVEL. 

By Mrs. PARR, 

AUTHOR OF ** DOROTHY FOX," "ADAM AND EVE," ETC. 



With Frontispiece and Vlgrnette by Charles Kerr. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



'* A wholesome tale. . . . It is a pleasant story, delightfully told, and with a whole- 
some English atmosphere.'*— ^BooK Buyer, N. Y. 

" This is a story that will repay the time spent over it. Mrs. Parr is a strong and inter- 
esting writer. Her characters are live characters, and the incidents through which they 
move are natural and realistic. Her present story is throughout an exceptionally interesting 
one, and the reader will find his interest in it kept up to the end. It is handsomely printed 
on good paper." — Christian at Work, N. Y. 

*'The touches of humor . . . are pleasant; the descriptions of scenery are charm- 
ing ; the plot is well and artistically planned and executed ; hut, best of all, the whole tone of 
the book is pure and free from morbidness, and one can read it from cover to cover without 
finding the taint of vulgarity and super-emotionalism (to call it by the most polite name) 
which degrades so much of modem fiction." — Literary World, Boston. 

*' It is a love story of more than usual interest and is well worth reading. . . . The 
three principal persons in the book are fine character studies, and the story is strong and 
interesting. " — Advertiser, ' Pordand, Me. 

'* Mrs. Parr has given us an altogether charming book." — ^Traveller, Boston. 

*' One of the daintiest, most homelike and natural stories of the week . . . the girl 
is a downright, genuine, substantial girl, like the girls we know in the world and love." 

— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 



THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 

A ROMANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

AirrHOR of " A gentleman of FRANCE," ETC. 



With Frontispiece and Vigrnette by Charles Kerr. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



*' A delightful volume . . . one of the brightest, briskest tales I have met with for a 
long time. Dealing with the Eve of St. Bartholomew it portrays that night of horror from a 
point entirely new, and, we may add, relieves the gloom by many a flash and gleam of sun> 
shine. Best of all is the 'conception of the Vidclme. His character alone would make the 
book live." — Critic, N. Y. 

" Recounted as by an eye witness in a forceful way with a rapid and graphic style that 
commands interest and admiration. 

Of the half dozen stories of St. Bartholomew's Eve which we have read this ranks first 
in vividness, delicacy of perception, reserve power, and high principle." 

— Christian Union, N. Y. 

" A romance which, although short, deserves a place in literature along side of Charles 
Reade's ' Cloister and the Hearth.' . . . We have given Mr. Weyman's book not only 
a thorough reading with great interest, but also a more than usual amount of space because 
we consider it one of the best examples in recent fiction of how thrilling and even bloody 
adventures and scenes may be described in a style that is graphic and true to detail, and yet 
delicate, quaint, and free from all coarseness and brutality." 

— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 
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THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 

A NOVEL. 

By L. B. WALFORD, 

AUTHOR OF " MR. SMITH.*^ " THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER," ETC., ETC 

12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

" It is a delightful picture of life at an English estate, which is presided over by a young 
' Squire* and his young sister. Their experiences are cleverly told, and the complications 
which arise are amusing and interesting. There are many humorous touches, too, which 
add no slight strength to the story." — Boston Times. 

" A charming little social comedy, permeated with a refinement of spontaneous humor 
and brilliant with touches of shrewd and searching satire." — Boston Beacon. 

'• The Story is bright, amusing, full of interest and incident, and the characters are ad- 
mirably drawn. Every reader will recognize a friend or acquaintance in some of the people 
here portrayed. Every one will wish he could have been a guest at Duckbill Manor, and 
will hope that the author has more stories to tell." — Public Opinion. 

" A natural, amusing, kindly tale, told with great skill. The characters are delightfully 
human, the individuality well caught and preserved, the quaint humor lightens every page, 
and a simple delicacy and tenderness complete an excellent specimen of story telling." 

— Providence Journal. 

" For neat little excursions into Enghsh social life, and that of the best, commend us to 
the writer of *The One Good Guest.' "— N. Y. Times. 

*' The story is bright, amusin?, full of interest and incident, and the characters are ad- 
mirably drawn. Every reader will recognize a friend or acquaintance in some of the people 
here portrayed. Every one vrill wish he could have been a guest at Duckbill Manor, and 
wiU. hope tliat the author has more stories to tell." — Portland Orbgonian. 



BEGGARS ALL. 

A NOVEL. 

By miss L. DO UGALL. 

Sixth Edition. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

"This is one of the strongest as well as most original romances of the year. ... The 
plot is extraordinary. . . . The close of the story is powerful and natural. ... A 
masterpiece of restrained and legitimate dramatic fiction." — Literary World. 

'*To say that ' Beggars AH' is a remarkable novel is to put the case mildly indeed, for 
it is one of the most original, discerning, and thoroughly philosophical presentations of 
character that has appeared in English for many a day. . . . Emphatically a novel 
that thoughtful people ought to read . . . the perusal of it will by many be reckoned 
among the intellectual experiences that are not easily forgotten." — Boston Beacon. 

*' A story of thrilling interest." — Home Journal. 

*' A very unusual quality of novel. It is written with ability ; it tells a strong story with 
elaborate analysis of character and motive • . . it is of decided interest and worth 
reading." — ^Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 

** It is more than a story for mere summer reading, but deserves a permanent place 
among the best works of modem fiction. The author has struck a vein of originality purely 
her own. . . . It is tragic, pathetic, humerous by turns. . . . Miss Dougall has, in 
fact, scored a ereat success. Her book is artistic, realistic, intensely dramatic — ^in fact, one 
of the novels of the year." — Boston Traveller. 

** 'Beggars All ' is a noble work of art, but is also something more and something better. 
It is a book with a soul in it, and in a sense, therefore, it may be described as an inspired 
work. The inspiration of genius may or may not be lacking to it, but the inspiration of a 

{mre and beautifiil spirituality pervades it completely ... the characters are tnith- 
iilly and powerfully drawn, the situations finely imagined, and the story profoundly 
interesting." — Chicago Tribune. 
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MAJOR JOSHUA 

A NOVEL. 
By FRANCIS FORSTER. 



1 2mo, Cloth, $].00. 



" In * Major Joshua ' Mr. Francis Forster has brought before us one of the most 
curious and interesting, though certainly not one of the most admirable, characters in 
recent fiction. . . . One can scarcely believe that such an excellent story as * Major 
Joshua' is a first effort."— Dundee Advertiser. 

" We have rareljr met a novel by a new hand which is written with such careful 
restraint, and which in a comparatively short compass is so full of meaning. There is 
humor in it also, and a vein of satire which is not too serious to be entertaming." 

— Westminster Gazette. 

" The charm of the book, however, is largely in the unique character of Major 
Joshua, whose name is Robinson. He is a person whose chief business is to attend to 
other people's business. An imperturbable old busybody who looks upon matrimony 
as a huge joke, he makes a tremendous amount of mischief, but always in a grimly 
humorous sort of way." — Boston Beacon. 

" Major Joshua Robinson is a new character in literature. . . . He can hardly 
be calledf the hero of Francis Forster's new novel, since he is not of the stuff of which 
heroes are made ; but the author makes him the prominent figure in a very delightful 
story. ' * —Boston Advertiser . 

" It is more interesting than nine-tenths of the novels now written, since it deals 
with unusual but not unnatural people and analyzes their motives and emotions in a 
remarkably clever way. . . . Mr. Forster has written a book which people will 
think about."— -Detroit Press. 



DAVID'S LOOM. 

A STORY OF ROCHDALE LIFE IN THE EARLY YEARS OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By JOHN TR AFFORD CLEGG (Th' Owd Weighver), 

author of ** heart strings*" '* pieces in ROCHDALE DIALECT*" ETC. 



Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.00. 



*'This is a very remarkable book in many ways. For one thing it is a triumph m ver- 
nacular ; for another it is a very successful experiment in a hitherto untried and apparently 
unpromising field of historical fiction. It gives us Rochdale life and disdect, tragedy and 
comedy in the early part of the present century . . . altogether ' David's Loom ' is one 
of the most interesting and artistically satisfactory romances of the historical kind that have 
been published for a long time."— Spectator, London. 

" The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while its humorous passages in the 
Lancashire dialect are by far its best parts. . . . It is a deeply interesting story, and 
lias real literary ineriti"--SC0TSMAN. 

" A thrilling story. . . . The narratrve never flags in interest from the opening to 
the concluding pages.*'— Daily Telegraph. 
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KEITH DERAMORE. 

A NOVEL. 

By the Author of " Miss Molly." 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 

'* One of the strongest novels for the year. ... A book of absorbing and sustained 
faiterest, full of those touches of pathos, gusts of passion, and quick glimpses into the very 
hearts of men and women which are a necessary equipment of any great writer of fiction.*' 

— Star. 

** A story with originality of plot and a number of interesting and skillfully drawn char- 
acters. . . . Well worthy of a careful perusal."— Boston Beacon. 

*' The few important characters introduced are very clearly and well drawn ; one is a 
quite unusual type and reveals a good deal of power m the author. It is a live story of 
more than ordinary interest." — Review of Reviews. 

** A novel of quiet but distinct force and of marked refinement in manner. The few 
characters in ' Keith Deramore ' are clearly and delicately drawn, and the slight plot is well 
sustained." — Christian Union. 

" The author of 'Miss Molly* shall have her reward in the reception of 'Keith Dera- 
more.* If it is not popular there is no value in prophecy.'' — Springfield Republican. 

"The story is strong and interesting, worthy of a high place in fiction." 

— Public Opinion. 

" Its development can be followed with great interest. It is well written and entertain* 
ing throughout." — ^The Critic. 

" An exceptionally interesting novel. It is an admirable addition to an admirable series.** 

— Boston Traveller. 

** It contains character-drawing which places it much above the average love story, and 
makes the reading of it worth while. It is a fine study of a normally-selfish man. There is 
humor in it, and sustained interest.*' — Buffalo Express. 



A MORAL DILEMMA. 

By ANNIE M. THOMPSON. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 



" We have in this most delightful volume . . . , a new novel by a new author. The 
title is happily chosen, the plot is thrillingly interesting, its development is unusually artistic* 
the style is exceptionally pure, the descriptions are ^[raphic. In short we have one of the 
best of recent novels, and the author gives great promise." — Boston Traveller. 

*' A novel of rare beauty and absorbing interest. Its plot, which is constructed with 
great skill, is decidedly unconventional in its development, and its denouement, although 
unanticipated until near its climax, really comes as an agreeable surprise. ... As a 
literary work, * A Moral Dilemma' will take high rank.'' — Boston Home Journal. 

*' The story is well written and gives promise of the development of a writer who will 
take place among the ranks of those of her sex who are supplying what is much needed at 
this time — entertaining, wholesome literature." — Yale Courant. 

"The author writes with vigor and earnestness, and the book is one of interest and 
power." — Public Opinion. 

" The story is strongly told.** — Independent. 

" A strong story which leaves the reader better for the perusal. A touchlight, at 
Barrie*s carries one through the successive scenes, which are fraught with deep interest." 

— PuBUC Ledger. 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

By E. W. HORNUNG, 

AUTHOR OF "tiny LUTTRELL," "A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH," ETC. 



With Frontispiece and Vigrnette. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $ 1 .OO. 



"... the heroism in this romance at once excites your curiosity. . . . Mr. 
Homune has the exact quahties of the story teller. You delight in being fooled, and the 
author fools you to the top of your bent. ... * The Unbidden Guest ' is a remarkable 
story, replete ^ith pathos* and though there is plenty of fun in it the dramatic effects are the 
more conspicuous. It it only a writer of exceeding talent who could work up a heroine like 
Missy and make you not only forgive but like her. '^ — New York Times. 

'* A tale of Australia with a plot which is not in the least trite, and a heroine quite of the 
unusual order. . . . The story is well told." — Public Opinion. 

*• A strong and clever story." — The World, N. Y. 

" ^ The Unbidden Guest ' is bold in conception and tender in treatment. ... Mr. 
Hornung: has written quite a little gem of romantic fiction, thoroughly Australian in setting, 
thoroughly natural, if a little improbable, perfectly illusive, both as to character and as to 
incidents, and at least as pathetic in its situations as * A Bride from the Bush.' . . . 
Many will be disposed to think it the best story which its author has produced." 

— ^ANTHBNiBUM. 

THE NEW EDEN. 

A STORY. 
By C. J. CUTLIFFE HYNE. 

With Frontispiece 'and VIgrnette. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. $ 1 .00« 

** One of the most peculiar stories of the &1I. . . . The tale unfolded is very iagen* 
ious, interesting, and well written. It is imaginative decidedly. . . . 

The way these untutored human beings act upon meeting, and afterwards, is told with 
great dexterity, and primitive human nature is revealed in many aspects. The mental un- 
loldings resulting from their experiences and surroundings are decidedly interesting, and 
the descriptions of scenery are brilliant . . . fascinating reading, is charmingly idyllict 
and above all is original from cover to cover.'* — Boston Times. 

^ *• A cleverly written story. . . . The masculine traits of Adam and the feminine 
traits of Eve, mherent in both, are wrought out with skill and naturalness, and the whole 
makes an unusually interesting study and is also analogy from which many interesting con- 
clusions can be drawn.'*— Hartford Times. 

** The book is an excellent piece of purely imaginative writing, and is wholly original in 
its conception." — Public Opinion. 

*' Something in a new vein. It ought to make a sensation, and we hazard nothing in 
saying that it will sometime run through many editions. We have here the best work of a 
brilliant author." — Boston Traveller. 

" A book that is likely to arouse no little animated comment. . . . His chronicle of 
the experiences of a modern Adam and Eve is full of entertainment as well as of wisdom. 
. . . The tale has obviously more than one meaning, and it is carried out with so much 
vivacity and verisimilitude that it cannot fail to excite a very decided interest." 

—The Beacon, Boston. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST 

By H.JIIDER HAGGARD, 

AUTHOR OF " SHB," ** ALLAN QUATBRMAIN," " MONTBZUMA'S DAUGHTBR," ETC., ETC. 



With 16 full-pagre Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Crown 

8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

• 

" Out of Africa, as all men know, the thing that is new is ever forthcoming. The old 
style is true with regard to Mr. Haggard's romances, and everybody concerned is' to be con- 
gratulated upon the romancer's return to the magical country where lies the land of Kor. 
Africa is Mr. Haggard's heaven of invention. Let him be as prodigal as he may, thence 
flows an exhaustless stream of romance, rich in wonders new and astonishing. * The People 
of the Mist ' belongs to the sphere of ' She ' in its imaginative scope, and, as an example of 
the story-teller's art, must be reckoned of the excellent company of ' King Solomon's 
Mines ' and its brethren. We read it at one spell, as it were, hardly resisting that effect of 
fascination which invites you, at the critical moments of the story, to plunge ahead at a 
venture to know what is coming, and be resolved as to some harrowing doubt of dilemma. 
There is no better test of the power of a story than this. . . ." — Saturday Review. 

'* The lawyer, the physician, the business man, the teacher, find in these novels, teem- 
ing with life and incident, precisely the medicine to rest tired brains and * to take them out of 
themselves.' "rhere is, perhaps, no writer of this present time whose works are read more 
generally and with keener pleasure. The mincing words, the tedious conversations, the 
prolonged agony of didactic discussion, characteristic of the ordinary novel of the time, find 
no place in the crisp, bright, vigorous pages of Mr. Haggard's books. . . . ' The People 
of the Mist ' is what we expect and oesire from the pen of this writer ... a deeply 
interesting novel, a fitting companion to ' Allan Quatermain.' " — Public Opinion. 

** The story of the combat between the dwarf Otter and the huge * snake,' a crocodile 
of antediluvian proportions, and the following account of the escape of the Outram party, 
is one of the best pieces of dramatic fiction which Mr. Haiggard has ever written." — Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 

** One of his most ingenious fabrications of marvellous adventure, and so skilfully is it 
done that the reader loses sight of the improbability in the keen interest of the tale. Two 
loving and beautiful women figure in the narrative, and in his management of the heroine 
and her rival the author shows his originality as well as in the sensational element which is 
his peculiar province." — Boston Beacon. 

" * The People of the Mist * is the best novel he has written since * She,' and it runs 
that famous romance very close indeed. The dwarf Otter is fully up to the mark of Rider 
Haggard's best character, and his fight with the snake god is as powerful as anything the 
author has written. The novel abounds in striking scenes and incidents, and the read- 
er's interest is never allowed to flag. The attack on the slave kraal and the rescue of Juanna 
are in Mr. Haggard's best vein."--CHARLESTON News. 

" It has all the dash and go of Haggard's other tales of adventure, and few readers will 
be troubled over the impossible things in the story as they follow the exciting exploits of the 
bero and his redoubtable dwarf Otter. . . . Otter is a character worthy to be classed 
with Umslopogus, the great Zulu warrior. Haggard has never imagined anything more ter- 
Tor-inspirii^ than the adventures of Leonard and his party in the awful palace of the Chil- 
dren of Mist, nor has he ever described a more thrilling combat than that between the dwarf 
and the huge water snake in the sacred pool."— San Francisco Chronicle. 

'* It displays all of this popular author's imagery, power to evoke and combine miraculous 
incidents, and skill in analyzing human motives and emotions in the most striking manner. 
He is not surpassed by any modem writer of fiction for vividness of description or keenness 
of perception and boldness of characterization. The reader will find here the same qualities 
in full measure that stamped ' King Solomon's Mines,' 'Jess,' * She,' and his other earlier 
romances with their singular power. The narrative is a series of scenes and pictures ; the 
events are strange to the verge of Khoulishness ; the action of the story is tireless, and the 
reader is held as with a grip not toT)e shaken off," — Boston Courier. 

" Sometimes we are reminded of ' King Solomon's Mines ' and sometimes of She,' but the 
mixture has the same elements of interest, dwells in the same strange land of mystenr and 
adventure, and appeals to the same public that buys and reads Mr. Haggard's works for the 
sake of the rapid adventure, the strong handling of improbable incident, and the fascination 
of the supernatural." — Baltimore Sun. 
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HEART OF THE WORLD. 

A STORY OF MEXICAN iVDVENTURE. 

By H. rider haggard, 

AUTHOR OF "she," ** MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER," "THE PEOPLE OP THE MIST," ETC. 



With 13 full-page Illustrations by Amy Sawyer, 
t 2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

"Here are strange adventures and wonderful heroisms. The scene is laid in 
Mexico. The story rehearses the adventures of an athletic Englishman who loves 
and weds an Indian princess. There are marvelous descriptions of the 'City of the 
Heart,' a mysterious town hemmed in by swamps and unknown mountains." 

— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

" Has a rare fascination, and in using that theme Mr. Haggard has not only hit 
upon a story of peculiar charm, but he has also wrought out a story original and de- 
lightful to even the most jaded reader of the novel of mcident." 

—Advertiser, Boston. 

" It is a fascinating tale, and the reader will not want to put the book down till he 
has read the last word."— Picayune, New Orleans. ' 

" The lovers of Rider Haggard's glowing works have no reason to complain of 
his latest book. . . . The story is, all in all, one of the most entertaining of the 
author's whole list."— TravelCer, Boston. 

" In its splendor of description, weirdness of imagery, its astonishing variety of 
detail, and the love story which blends with history and fantasy, the book without 
doubt is a creation distinct from previous tales. Maya, the Lady of the Heart, is an 
ideal character. . . . Interest is sustained throughout." — Post, Chicago. 



COLONEL NORTON. 

A NOVEL. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOR OF "misunderstood," "THROWN TOGETHER," ETC., ETC. 



Crown 8vo, Buckram, $1.50. 

" It is a history of the finding of a soul, which is only found through the passion of 
a great love or an overwhelming sorrow. But the story is more than this ; it is an 
analysis of a'character that had been repressed. Ruth Ashley is a delightful creature. 
It also shows the power of love to change and transform the nature of a man self- 
centered, cold, critical— in short, it is a story which conveys its moral withdut seeming 
to do so. It has nothing of the melodramatic in it, but is bright and interesting from 
beginning to end, and healthful in its every page." — Advertiser, Boston. 

" The incidents are numerous and the story is interesting." — Times, New York. 

" A book to quietly enjoy and consider. It is not one to be hastily scanned and 
then thrown aside, for it is full of discussions of every-day interest, which set one to 
thinking — in fact, it is this discussive element* of the book, rather than the plot or 
characters, which elicits the bulk Df the interest. . . . You will find it a pleasant 
diversion for a few summer hours. . . . " — Times, Boston. 

*' It is a very good tale. . . . There is some very strong writing in the book, 
one passage in particular, where Captain Hardy rescues Maud from his sinking ship." 

— Picayune, New Orleans. 
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THE MATCHMAKER. 

A NOVEL. 

By MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 



** A new novel by the zxiihor of *The Baby's Grandmother' and *Mr. Smith* is always 
eagerly anticipated by those who en] >y a love story told with a charming freshness of styfei 
with a satirical yet good-natured t ^atment of human foibles, and wittx a vivid, witty, and 
animating use of that sentiment wh n ' makes the world go round/ . . . 'The Match' 
maker' gives a piquant hint of the plot. It will be found one of the most delightful of its 
author's works, and comes in good time to amuse people worn by summer weather.'* 

— New York Tribune. 

" We are sure that anything from the pen of L. B. Walford will be interesting and 
original. There is always enough romance about these novels to keep them from any sign ol 
dullness, and they always include some very uncommon types well worth studying. The 
Carnoustie family in the present instance is one to keep the reader constantly on the ^ui 
vive ... a well-told, entertaining story of interesting people." 

—Detroit Free Press. 

".Sure to find a large circle of refined and intelligent readers. The story is constantly 
lighted up with touches of humor, and the picture of simple family life and the feminine occu> 
pations it affords is natural and entertaining." — Beacon, Boston. 

** . . . A fresh and interesting picture of life in a Scottish castle, and introduces 
many characters notable for the faithfulness to nature with which they are drawn. The inci- 
dents are interesting enough to fix the attention of the reader and to hold it until the closing 
chapter,'' — Thb Advektisek, Portland. 

"Tells what befell a gay London girl during her six months' sojourn in the Scotch castle 
of some old fashioned relatives. . . . The story is a good one, much the best of it being 
the delineation of the stiff-necked Carnoustie family, and its magisterial dowager and its 
pathetic and comical old maids."— Boston Traveller. 
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